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GBAfTEP- I 



IHTRODUCTICN 



For it'e Tcnry this, an 1 Tommy that, an ' 

"Chuck him out, the brute!" 

But it's "Saviour of 'is country" when 
The guns begin to shoot j 
An' it's ToERy this, an' Tommy that, 

An' anything you please; 

An' T«*wy ain't a bloomin' fool — yon 
Bet that Tommy see3i 

— Kipling 1 

The American public has become increasingly more dissatisfied, 
with the United States military effort in Indochina. Although U.S. 
participation in this unfortunate war had its earliest roots under 
the administration of a World War II military hero, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, it must be considered primarily a political war. Our 
forces have never been allowed to fight the war in a manner calculated 
to achieve victory. The restrictions of politics and diplomacy on 
all phases of strategy have been extremely binding on a military 
organisation of strong and successful traditions. 

The once unchallenged American duty of fighting for one's 
country when called upon has eroded sway in a scramble to "beat the 
draft" in any manner possible by many of our young men. The general 
dissatisfaction with this war has spread from the young to all age 
groups. This growing and pervasive attitude on the part of the 
American people has had a detrimental effect upon the r..cralo of its 
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military services. It cannot be explicitly proven, but it sears 
within reason to suppose that this morale problem may have been a 
factor in the unfortunate occurrence of several discreditable military 
performances recently brought to public attention. 

The press has utilised its powerful prerogative of acting as 
a "watchdog on government" by focusing on our aimed forces’ perfor- 
mance in Indochina. Able war correspondents have been responsible 
for publicising the military’s unworthy conduct by keeping such 
activity consistently on the front and editorial pages of the nation’s 
newspapers. The press then has been an extremely influential factor 
in shaping American public opinion toward its armed forces. Television 
also has had a great effect. The impact of this conflict has been 
brought into the very living room of the American people. 

What of this attitude of newsmen toward the armed forces? It 
is obviously a matter of considerable importance to the well-being of 
our nation. The United States is deeply involved in international 
politics and the necessity of maintaining a strong military organiza- 
tion must be recognized by its citizens. It is clear that our military 
is approaching a nadir in public respect. Our fighting men therefore 
greatly need a more favorable press to return to a position of honor 
in the eyes of the American people. Such a turnabout can only be 
accomplished try more responsible future behavior by our man in uniform. 
America’s military leadership is becoming acutely aware of this fact. 
But it sni3t also be recognised by the press that the shortcomings of 
the military represent the actions of relatively few of its mc.abars . 



These two influential elements of our society — the press and the 
military — should seek improvement in rapport and cossraunications with 
one another. Each might profit by recognition of the unique problems 
of the other in order that the American public gain by more responsible 
conduct from both. 

If it is accepted that the war in Indochina has lowered public 

opinion toward the military organization, what of this attitude prior 

to this conflict? I submit that there has been a tendency within tho 

civilian population of the United States to observe tho military 

profession as one of limited prestige for many years. Morris Janowitz 

makes the point clear in the beginning chapter of his book. The 

2 

Professional Soldier . The general civilian att itude toward the 
military appears to fluctuate depending upon the degree of stros3 
that the country is encountering in the arena of international poli- 
tics. That is, in timo of threatening conflict or outright warfare, 
military personnel are accepted and respected in a highly favorable 
manner; whereas in peacetime the civilian reaction is something less 
than favorable. The attitude tends to be one of tolerating a "neces- 
sary evil." Ladislcs Farago wrote j "In time of peace, the officers 

of the regular Army establishment were butts of civilian criticism 

3 

and condescension, if not contempt. . . . " The examples are many. 
This interpretation of American civilian public opinion shall be 
called the writer's "Toc®y theory'." 

Certainly the lengthy commitment of the United States in 
Indochina seer. a to be something of a reversal of this theory; however. 
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I submit that this conplox entcnglanont has boon strongly influenced 
by the political and diplomatic restrictions mentioned earlier, I 
believe these factors are unique to this unpopular war alone. Par- 
adoxically, the American presence in this war has driven military 
prestige even further downward and the press has frequently been the 
vehicle of this descent. 

In order to gain some insight into the background of the 
relationship between the government (military) and the press, research 
methodology was devised to investigate it in a historical context . 
Students of hi3tory are well aware that the future can sometimes be 
more safely charted by applying lessons learned fro* tne past. In 
this regard, it seamed reasonable to study press attitudes focusing 
on the United States armed forces in a critical period of our history. 
It was hoped that such a study might reveal information that could 
explain, to scans degree, the present coverage of the anxetl forces by 
the press. 

Purpose and Scope of Study 

Proceeding under the premise that American public opinion 
toward its armed forces is reaching a dangerously low level and demands 
investigation for improvement , it is the purpose of the quantitative 
study to analyze the nature and scope of press comment (see Appendix A) 
toward the military organization during a wartime period in United 
States history. It is hoped that this research will initiate a series 
of more contemporary studl.es on the sene basic thane. In this manner 



a broad picture of government (military) -press relations might be 
drawn over a meaningful time span. The study is a content analysis 
of five influential .American daily newspapers with special attention, 
to comment regarding the United States armed forces in a historical 
context (1937-19) . Examination and analysis will show the quantitative 
amount , direction and focus of this comment as presented in these five 
newspapers . The study attempts to uncover valuable historical back- 
ground regarding the growth of .American public attitude toward its 
armed forces. It specifically intends to investigate a considerable 
segr.ent of press comment during a period when the military became 
greatly involved in the American society due to the Second World oar 
and the advent of the Cold War. 

The 3tudy was pointed at a test of four hypotheses regarding 
newspaper editorial attitudes during this historical time frame. It 
was hypothesised that: 

I. Examination will show the sample of five newspapers furnished 
measurable differences among thos.solves in length, number and 
type of Items c<amaenting on military subjects, 

II. Journalistic comment generated about the armed forces will 
show a mixed but gradual upward tendency in favorabloness 
•*hile approaching World War IIj followed by a reversal and 
therefore a downward trend after the end of the war. A 
temporary lowering cf favorable attitude will be ejected 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, followed by a rapid upswing 
through the war. The post-war descent will bo most evident 
in the late 19l.Cs when frequent inter-servico qxiarrcllng 
peaked over the establishment of a Department of Defense and 
related issues. 

III. The five dailies chosen will fumish measurable differences 
among thorns elves in direction of corneal toward the armed 
fore eo. 
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IV. The focus (major emphasis or central theme with military 
implications ) of comment within these newspapers will be 
closely aligned. 

The reminder of this chapter will include a discussion of 
the significance of the project, a description of the sources to be 
used in the examination and defining the methodology to be used in the 
study. Chapter II will briefly summarise armed forces public relations 
development from the mid-1930s through IS-' 1+9 * Chapters III, IV and V 
will be concerned individually with an explanation and analysis of 
the three major areas of research interest — volume, direction and 
fccus. Chapter VI will attsapt to tie the study together in an 
interpretive conclusion. 

Significance 

There continues to be a need for additional journalism research 
in the area of press -government relations. Such studies may contrib- 
ute to deeper knowledge and bettor understanding of the relationship 
of these two great forces in modem American society. Within the 
United States government since 1937, the military organisation gradu- 
ally dirtied to a position of great power and high visibility. This 
visibility then has been a comparatively recent- development. The 
historical structure of the United States government through its 
early years deliberately sought to subjugate the military organization 
under strong civilian control. The amod forces were therefore thrust 
into the background of our society until events encompassing the 
Second World War caused the military to rise to an unfamiliar position 
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of power within the American system. After both the Civil War and 
World War I, the country sought to forget the tragedies of these 
conflicts by quickly demobilizing the aimed forces. 

After the Second World. War, three factors caused the nation 
to accept the continuing presence of a military force that far out- 
weighed anything the country had maintained in peacetime in the past. 
These factors were: (1) pool' prior preparation for two world wars 

within 2 $ years, (2) the belligerency of the post-war communist 
movement and (3) the development of atomic weaponry with the recog- 
nition that it would not remain an exclusive sec-rot. And so the 
armed forces grew, taking an ever-enlarging share of the nation's 
tax dollar. Today there is an unmistakable cry from the American 
people that there must be a re-ordering of national priorities con- 
cerning the spending of that tax dollar. 

Given the extremely dominant position of daily newspapers 
over other communication forms in the chosen time frame, a press 
analysis seemed to offer the most fruitful means of examining media 
influence on public opinion toward the military. This study observed 
only newspapers believed to have a strong impact within a considerable 
geographical area. Each is also located near one or more large 
military installations and would be expected to express strong opinions 
on military matters. 

These related factors: (1) the growth of the military role 

in the American society since 1937 — especially financial, (2) the 
importance of newspapers in helping the public understand its military 
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organisation — especially regarding its performance in spending and 
strategy and (3) a need for greater understanding between the military 
and the press that may be aided by historical, research — when examined 
together seam to reflect a gap in existing knowledge worthy of research 
and significant to more contemporary study. 

Sources 

Same of tho most important independent variables germane to 
the study were the newspapers chosen for analysis. Five largo 
metropolitan dailies were selected with two basic considerations in 
mind. The consider at ions were: (1) geographical location and (2) 

size of circulation. The lengthy time frame chosen necessitated the 
study being limited to five newspapers. Two research projects pre- 
viously completed, at the University of v/isconsin established the 
validity of the first two considerations, tfendell J. Coats end 
Steve W. Mulkey relied upon geographical location and size of circu- 
lation as their primary and secondary objective characteristics in 
their plan to stratify and select a representative cross-section of 
U.S. dailies in lplip/ 1 Coats and Mulkey determined that there were 
a total of nine characteristics necessary to obtain a meaningful 
cross-section. George S. Pappas refined the Coato-riulkey procedure 
in 19$0 and found that only two objective characteristics of the nine 
listed in the Coats-Mulkey study had any major significance. These 

were the two mentioned earlier — geographical location and size of 
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circulation. 
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It should also be stated that the newspapers were chosen with 
an eye toward their influence and prestige. Those U3ed were: the Hew 
York Tiroes, the Washington Post . the Milwaukee Journal , the Chicago 
Tribune , and the Los Angelos Times . Bus to population concentrations 
in the United States through the 193Cs and 19uGs it was determined 
that, in limiting the study to five large daily newspapers, two should 
be taken from the populous East Coast area, two from representative 
cities of the Great Lakes region and one from the West Coast. The 
choice of a Uashington, D.C. daily was a compromise between tne 
desired second eastern journal and recognizing the need for so* & 
southern representation. Chicago and Milwaukee, although near one 
another, axe markedly different types of urban centers . 

Unlike the other three newspapers chosen, the Mow 'fork Times 
and Washington Post were not the largest circulation dailies in their 
respective cities. The Editor & Publisher International Yearbook 
showed, however, that these rooming dailies had very large and growing 
readerships through the 19l0s. The Times * weekday circulation had 
climbed to 511,269 and the Post's to 177,308 by 191,9 . Sunday circu- 
lation figures were much higher. The availability/ and eventual 
excellence of these newspapers led to their use in. this study. The 
other three newspapers were the dominant dailies in their metropolitan 
areas based upon copies sold. Editor & Publisher showed the Los 
Angeles Times (weekday - 1(12,319) to be the best- 3 oiling daily on the 
West Coast in 191:9 and the Chicago Tribune (weekday - 932,238) in the 



Midwest region. The Milwaukee Journal, the only evening newspaper 
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used, had reached a circulation of 309 J;lU in 19ii9 and was Wisconsin's 

/ 

largest daily newspaper. 

Content analysis studies of this type frequently analyze ten 
dailies in what has come to be called the "prestige” press. Due to 
the great amount of microfilm involved in this research, it was limited 
to a heavy sampling of only five of these prestigious dailies. The 
Washington Post, Milwaukee Journal and Los Angeles Times were building 
toward positions of journalistic excellence through this time frame. 
Hone had, at that tine, achieved wide recognition as a member of the 
prestige press. Obvious improvement in mature editorial policy was 
noted in these dailies as the research progressed. Their present-day 
stature led to an interest in observing their earlier style and 
composition. If later follow-on studies are generated by this thesis, 
the five newspapers investigated will be easily adaptable to further 
research involving the prestige press as acknowledged by contoaporary 
journalism scholars. 

William L. Rivers compared two surveys of the Washington cress 

7 

corps 1 attitude toward the "prestige" pr®33 in The Opiniomakera , 

The first survey analyzed the research of Leo Rosien in 193? s the 
second was called a "current survey 51 {I960) . The dominance of the 
New fork Times was unquestionable . It remained the most heavily 
relied upon and was judged the fairest newspaper in both surveys. The 
Washington Post climbed from ninth position in 1937 to seventh in I960. 
The Milwaukee Journal was unlisted in 1937 and rose to ninth position 



by 1965. The Chicago Tribune was unlisted in both surveys, however 
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was mentioned (tenth position) as ono of the "newspapers read regularly" 
by the press corps in Rost on' a early survey. The Los Angeles Times 
was not located in any phase of either survey. Its prestige status 
might then be considered a recent development . 

Method 

It was decided that a large representative sample of each 
newspaper during the 13 years of the study would offer a meaningful 
test of the four hypotheses. Four months of each year were analysed. 

The months chosen were the first of each quarter (i.e„, January, 

April, July and October), and all days of the selected months were 
observed for content. The comment coded involved three separate 
types j editorials, letters to the editor printed by the newspaper 
and feature articles. 

The original research design sought to eliminate the frailties 
of systesuatlc sampling of the five newspapers $ however, locating and 
coding all available comment over such a lengthy time span was scon 
recognized as too great a task for one student. It was then determined 
that looking at the first month of each quarter of each year would 
produce a valid semple. A short inter-study comparison was accom- 
plished to tost the soundness of this procedure. The coded results 
of comment in a complete year (1937) of the Mew York T imes were used 
as a base. These figures were compared against the four sample souths 
listed above. The results are shown in Table 1. 

In the interest of table brevity, only throe parts of the 
research design were analysed. Thee© parts regarding quantitative 
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amount, direction and focus were chosen because they represent the 
heart of the study. The figure .333 was the ideal percentage sought. 
Although the analysis showed some weakness in. the amount (column 
inches) area, the comparison helped to establish the method as 
reasonably sound. 



TABLE 1. — New fork Times caament on military topics 
(1 January - jl December 1937) 








Complete year 


S3lccted period 
(Jan., Apr., 
July. Oct.) 


Percentage 


Amount 


(column inches) Total 


3U9t 


718 


.21U 


Direction of article 


(1) Unfavorable 


65 


18 


.277 


(2) Neutral 


It 


3 


.750 


(3) Favorable 


66 


20 


.303 


Total 


w 




im 


Focus of article 


(1) Social 


18 


6 


.333 


(2) Political 


19 


6 


.315 


(3) Eccncsttic 


23 


6 


.269 


(h) Leadersliip 


18 


0 


.hU 


(5) Management 


15 


5 


.333 


(6) Strategy 


32 


9 


.281 


(7) Combination 


10 


1 


.100 


Total 


H5 


HI 





Further substantiation was sougnt for the method of using a. 
one month sample to represent each quarter in the study. F. James 
Davis and Lester W. Turner determined “that none ons ©cut ive samples of 
every fifth day or every sixth day are feasible for all news categories 
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in American newspapers" in a content analysis dealing with crime news 
in 1951 • ^ It follows logically that every third-month coverage would 
bo equally as valid as every fifth- or sixth -day coverage duo to the 
heavier sampling in the present study. Editorial and feature comment 
also would seam to qualify as "news categories." 

The coding unit used in tho project %ras the article. It was 
originally intended to cod© individual paragraphs j however this unit 
was discovered to be impractical when the volume of material that 
required coding became clour early in the study, host editorials, 
letters and features involved a discernible theme that was c edible 
regarding amount, direction and focus. 

First, the quantitative amount of printed comment was recorded. 
Standard column inch measurement was used (i.e., 176 to the eight 
column page, 22 per individual column) . The New York Times presented 
a small problem due to its editorial page make-up . The T3r.cs printed 
a seven column editorial pagaj therefore, these editorials were coded 
at l.lh column inches for each standard column inch measured. Similar 
allowances were mad© for any unorthodox page layouts encountered on 
the five dailies. 

Second, the direction of the article was coded. Throe classi- 
fication categories were developed (i.e., favorable, neutral and 
unfavorable) . Operational definitions wore developed for these 
categories (see Appendix A). Few articles were coded neutral because 
tho comment chosen for coding was usually opinionated in an obvious 
direction. The operational definitions used in coding direction 



wore adapted from those employed in a study by Elchard W. Budd at the 

9 

University of Icwa/ 

Third, the major emphasis or general thane of comment (i.e., 
focus) regarding the military in each unit was coded for analysis. 
There were seven sub-categories used (see Appendix A) for this segment 
of the research. Articles containing more than a single area of 
emphasis were coded as "combination, » 

The remainder of the information coded consisted of the 
identification of the newspaper, the date, section end page where the 
ceded article could be located, tho type of item and the direction of 
the headline, photo (s) and/or cartoon(s) involved with kie article 
(see Appendix B). The wording of the headline for each article was 
also recorded for ease in identification. The complete coding sheet 
design is shown in Appendix B. 

In order to obtain the quantitative data used in the exrmina- 
tion of the four hypotheses, the editorial pages or sections and the 
Sunday supplements (e.g., magazine, rotogravure, graphics, otc.) were 
examined for each day of the selected months in all the sample news- 
papers. Additional feature articles were net sought due to the 
excessive time required to search whole newspapers for such comment. 
Letters to the editor were always found cn or adjacent to the primary 
editorial page in each newspaper. 

ThQ test of Hypothesis I was a volume and item analysis 
discussed in Chapter III. The criteria used in measuring the amount 
of cos -»enh devoted to military subjects were: (a) number of column 
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inches and (b) number of items and (c) type of items. Individual 
editorial cartoons were coded if occurring on the editorial page or 
within a feature article. Photographic features (i.e . 3 more than 
one-half page in size or three or more photographs on the same sub- 
ject) were coded if occurring in the Sunday supplement. Single 
photographs were not ceded. Only editorials found on the editorial 
page or in the Sunday editorial section wore coded. 

The three '‘type of item" categories (i.e., editorial , letter 
to tho editor and feature) were utilised in order to present a more 
balanced analysis than would have been possible with the use of 
editorials alone. Editorials were ho. /ever the major analysis cate- 
gory sought . Coding feature stories and nou»,?orthy photogr. phlc 
presentations allowed the study to include what theso influential 
newspapers believed Wei's military topj.es worthy of "in-depth" report- 
ing. Such features were included because they were examples of 
interpretive reporting. Straight editorials expressed opinion and 

in 

abbreviated many of the " clarification and illumination" aspects of 
interpretive writing found in feature articles. Coding letters to 
the editor returned another dimension to the volume analysis. It 
reflected what the public believed were military topics that deserved 
comment. The study was limited in this area because it could only 
analyze what each newspaper chose to print of this type of communica- 
tion. 

The testing of Hypotheses II and III was a directional analysis 
discussed in Chapter IV. The attitudes of tho five large dailies ore 
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gauged by the favorable , neutral or unfavorable direction of the 
three item categories mentioned above. The problem of directionally 
coding an entire item vac not a email one. Mary individual editorials 
were written expressing both a negative and positive side to American 
military efforts— especially during the bitter defensive effort fought 
by American troops in 19h2. Yet most could be coded, as one primary 
attitude was usually predominant. If no clear-cut decision could be 
made, the item was coded "neutral. " 

The test of Hypothesis II was shown on a chart in order to 
clearly portray how the newspapers examined collectively commented 
cn the armed forces over the entire 13-year soectrum. This was » 
test of the writer^ "Tommy theory." Further analysis (Hypothesis III) 
showed how the selected dailies compared among themselves in the 
direction of their comment toward the military organization. Headlines 
and graphic presentations were also quantitatively studied in this 
chapter. 

Hypothesis IV was a teat of the focus (major emphasis or 
central theme) of c ament involving the armed forces. Howard Loving 
established the use of "focus" in a content analysis thesis when he 
described his methodology in a recent study of the 196/ French Presi- 
dential election.^ Loving observed prestige newspaper coverage and 
whether individual paragraphs within items focused on the candidates 
or on the issues. Tills study separates focus into seven general 
categories (see Appendix A) more suitable for analysis. 



All coded comment v .3 examined to determine which basic 
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category formed the central theme of each item. As in directional 
analysis, the coding of focus developed one primary difficulty t some 
items included a combination of more than one of the categories. This 
problem occurred in a small percentage of the items used and was coded 
"combination. M The deliberately broad definitions of the focus cate- 
gories precluded the need for an "other" category. 
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amoed Foncss public Esy-Ticus mrswpmm 



It is mandatory . . . that the armed forces create public under- 
standing of their mission. Ho organization faces a stiffsr. 
continuing public relations assignment.^ 



Armed forces attitudes toward newsmen have progressed through 
the years fro unconcern and a lack of cooperation to a firm eckaowl- 
edgmeot of the value of a favorable press. In Effective Public 
Eolations, Cut-lip and Center related the Civil. War incident in which 

General George head© had a newspaper correspondent removed frees camp 

2 

with a sign reading "Libeller of the Press" around the man’s neck. 

F. Donald Scovai wrote of the greeting given reporters by the Navy 
as they attempted to cover a submarine accident involving the S-l. 

The writeia had hired a tug to reach the salvage scone but were tamed 
away by Navy fire hoses . ^ By the period of this study . however, 
military attitudes had reversed and the aimed cervices actively sought 
the media's friendship. The first head of the Department of Defense } 
Jamas Forrostal, was greatly aware of the power cf the press and its 
affect on public opinion. The editors cf ±h* Forrest cl Diaries srids 

Forrostal was keenly sensitive to public opinion — at tines perbcc# 
oversensitive . Be followed it closely', was always in touch with 
newspapermen and ccwriesvtators , filled hie files with articles and 
clippings that seamed sigaif leant to him and paid considerable 
attention to . . . public relations.' 
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The transitional period of this attitude change toward the press took 
place, to a great extent, daring the time frame of this study. 



The Prewar Tears 

Armed forces' public relations (PE) efforts wore weak and 
sporadic during the years leading into the Second World War. The 
A my, for example, placed its public relations function in its Military 
Intelligence Division (0-2). With security of information alphas i zed 
throughout the division, PH's potential to the Amy was handicapped. 

As Sidney Knutson wrote: "It was . . . true of this period that the 

Amy's public relations machinery was not functioning to perfection. 
Perhaps if it had been a mere enlightened PR program in 1935 the Array 
might not have been in such dire straits in size, equipment and public 

t; 

acceptance." 

Through tho sane time period the Navy was experiencing dif- 
ficulties in its Public Relations Branch — also subordinate to an 
intelligence section, the Office of Naval Intelligence (Oh I) . Tho 
Secretary of the Havy, Claude Swanson, in a memorandum to all bureaus 
and offices of the Havy Department wrote: 



The Public P.elations Branch , . . has been asked by newspapermen 
frees tine to time to corroborate items of indisputable Navy 
Department origin that have appeared in the press but which have 
not been cleared through its press section. 

Instances have occurred where a reporter was refused information 
by the Public Eolations Branch on the advice of the bureau or 
office concerned arid subsequently an opposition paper obtained 
the information by establishing contact directly with an officer 
or enployee of the bureau or office. 
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Such departures from the regular procedure, while seldom serious 
in themselves , tend to compromise the Navy Department’s machinery 
for the simultaneous and impartial distribution of public infor- 
mation concerning the Havy Department and the naval service. ° 

The Marins Corps did not experience the degree of public 
relations difficulty that its sister services encountered frequently 
through this period. Significantly, this branch cf service never 
attached PE to an intelligence function. The Corps had recognised 
early the value of a highly professional PH program in its World War I 
recruiting efforts. Such a program continued into the time frame of 
this study. Beginning in 1936, hajor General Commandant Thomas 
Holcomb directed an aggressive PR effort in his tenure as hoed of the 
Corps. The resourceful Sergeant Percy Webb was also greatly respon- 
sible for the Karines’ popularity with newsmen . This colorful Karine, 

through his writing, was influential in molding his fellow Regulars 

7 

into a unit cf high PR- consciousness . let even the Corps had an 

occasional problem. Robert Lindsay wrote: 



In January, 1937 , Holcomb, apparently as the result of sane 
Intra-Headquarters fumbling of press relations, issued a memo- 
randum addressed to all departments and offices at Headquarters. 
... he demanded that a stop be put to practices which resulted 
in publication of items not cleared or released through the 
Public Relations Section, or which resulted in disgruntled editors, 
the victims of ’’beats" by their opposition, 8 



The Marine Corps sought to promote public relations as the responsi- 
bility of each of its members and, in the words of one of its postwar 

public information officers, did not have any type of public infoma- 

9 

tion organisation prior to World war II, 



A major problem which affected the PR efforts of each branch 

of service through the prewar years was the lack of adequate manpower 

to operate a strong program in Washington. Th© Ansy operated with 

two officers and five civilians in Public Relations Branch, Military 

Intelligence Division (PRB, MID) during 1937.* 0 The K aery’s PEB was 

staffed by eight military and civilian specialists, headed by a 

II 

Lieutenant Commander in the 1938-39 period. ~ The Marine Head-quarters 1 
public relations efforts maintained close contact with the Navy PEB 
through the late 1930s, Marine PR offered another unicue and effective 
difference from the Army and Navy systems. It worked closely with its 
Recruiting Bureau in Philadelphia regarding press releases and photo- 
graphs for the press. The Corps though . for several years was 
hindered by a lack of sufficient specialists assisting in press 
relations . 

Armed service leaders were also quite aware at that time of 

the stigma attached to PE efforts smacking of propaganda. Tho Army 

was especially concerned in avoiding "anything that might by any 

12 

remote construction be considered as propaganda." A Marine re- 
cruiter wrote in the 1931. Karine Corps Cassette : "In tho preparation 

of publicity, every care should be used to eliminate even a trace of 
'Ballyhoo 1 or war propaganda 

As a rapidly expanding Army and Havy approached Yterld War II , 
it was recognized that a more professional PR effort was necessary 
to properly inform the public concerning what ube services were doing 
with its sons and tax dollars. The military was unaccustomed to 
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America's renewed interest after a period of more than two decades of 
public apathy. Hundreds of thousajida of young men were being mustered 
into the amed forces, bringing the attention of their f dailies end 
friends with than. This new national attention, added to earlier 
emergency planning studies done by a Joint Aimy-Kavy Public Relations 
Committee (JANPRC) , raised public relations to the top level of mili- 
tary management before the war. 

Th® Any transferred the Public Eolations Branch from the 
Intelligence Division to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff in 
July, 19h0. General Alexander Surles, who in 1 935 had been appointed 
by General Douglas Hac Arthur to head the PEES, was given authorization 
to greatly enlarge the bureau in January, 1/1:1 . A new office, the 
War Department Bureau of Public Relations (WBBPR) , was formed under 
the direction of an excellent organizer, hajor General Robert 
Richardson III. General Richardson held the directorship of the new 
Bureau for only six months before moving on to a new command. Surlea 
was ordered back to replace Richardson and remained the head of VPBPR 
through the war. ‘ 

The Navy fo molly removed public affairs from qHI and placed 
it under the control of the Secretary of the Mavy in April, IjLl. 

The Secretary at that time was Frank Knox, former publisher of the 
Chicago Daily Sews. Admiral Arthur Hepburn heeded the new Office of' 
Public Relations. With Europe at war and the naval services deeply 
involved in aiding Great Britain in the Atlantic, the Havy PR effort 
continued to grow and emergency planning assumed increased importance. 
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The Marines established a PE division at Headquarters in July, 

The organization was responsible for both public relations and 

all publicity, including that for recruiting. There was no regular 

press branch included In this new PR division-. Everything in the way 

1 < 

of spot news was handled by the Navy Press Branch. 

The War and Censorship 

Despite the limited number of personnel involved, the services 
had the nucleus of a workable PR organisation when World War II broke. 
Military information acquitted itself reasonably well as the war 
progressed. let, one difficulty became apparent early. The nature 
of the PR function was bound closely to a problem extremely hazardous 
to smooth press relations. That problem was censorship, a procedure 
considered a near necessity by many military officers in a wartime 
situation but one deeply distrusted by newsmen. There were sound 
arguments both for and against the tightening of government (pre- 
dominately military) secrecy regulations. Arthur Knock, writing in 
his Hew lork Times column, offered one of the most reasoned summaries 
of the dilemma in January, 19U2 . He wrote t 



This censorship ... is also a measure of the public safety, 
and as a policy there can be no quarrel with it. Until or unless 
concealment is used to shield official incompetence or weakness 
of organization, it is an essential evil of war. . , . Freedom 
in its Bill of Rights definition having vanished for the duration 
of the war, it remains to be seen how greatly the restrictions 
will affect those areas of information where censor and press may 
honestly and patriotically differ over what will give aid to the 
enemy, and those items which are annoying to officialdom rather 
than of military value to the foe. 



fiavy censorship policies received the greatest amount of 
unfavorable cor.iS.ent directed at the aimed forces by the media early 
in the war. Tho sea service was forced into fighting an extremely 
defensive struggle in the Pacific through nest of 19l2. American 
industry was not fully mobilised and the nation's major war effort- 
was directed at preparing to stop Hitler in Africa and Europe. As 
a result, the Pacific war against Japan was fought primarily by a 
Navy badly handicapped in supply and equipment. This situation added 
to the shock of the Pearl Harbor disaster and the very nature of 
naval warfare were factors contributing to the Navy's reticence to 
disclose information. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt himself generated a principle, 
following Pearl Harbor, which the Navy used to back its information 
policy of limited and late disclosure. The President's Director of 
War Inforaatioa, Elmer Davis, explained the origin of tho policy 
when he wrote: 

President Roosevelt had laid down the principle in his press 
conference of Dscenber 9, 19bl that "war news, to be released, 
must be true, and must not give aid and comfort to the enemy. ’’ 

He added, however that the decision as to whether it would give 
aid and comfort to the enemy was up to the heads of the War and 
Navy Departments; which in the Navy Department particularly, 
meant the uniformed heads of the aimed forces.-*-' 

In naval warfare issues arose, particularly in connection 
with the sinking of American warships in air-sea battles such as 
Midway and the Coral Sea, where no ship of either fleet ever saw an 
enemy warship. Naval air power was the primary offensive weapon used. 
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In thoss actions it might be questioned whether the enaay know he had 
sunk certain of our ships or not. The Japanese claims were so wildly 
exaggerated as to be of little value as a guide. In the months after 
Pearl Harbor , when, fighting with limited .forces, it became fira naval 
policy that nothing would be roleasod to the media that might tell 
the enemy something he did not know. 

Late disclosure of naval looses in the Solomon Islands created 
a wave of media anti -Navy secrecy criticism in late 19u2 . A Scripps- 
Hovard Washington Daily News editorial illustrated the attitude of 
many Americans: 

By withholding nows of ship loss©3 from 5 to 10 weeks— and by 
still suppressing Pearl Harbor and Manila piano losses after 
nearly a year — the Government is making the public a sucker for 
natural fears and unchecked exaggeration, not to mention enemy 
propaganda. 

Such belated admission of losses at first concealed, increased popular 
distrust and led to the belief that the Navy was withholding bad news 
merely because it was bad, or until it had good news to balance it. 
This state of mind encouraged belief in wild rumors. It led to a 
suspicion that not only the armed forces but also the Roosevelt 
administration felt that the people could not be trusted with infor- 
mation about events of the war. The effect on newsmen and the public 
■was bad, no matter how good the original intention. A New York Tines 
editorial illustrated media feeling regarding the goverzsnont informa- 
tion policy. It said: 
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The problem of wartime censorship is a difficult one at best. . . . 
Official suppression tempered by unofficial revelation may lend to 
the worst possible policy, which is to make public only the favor- 
able facts . . . and suppress the unfavorable. Such a policy 
would breed a false public confidence regarding our position and 
then, when bad news shattered this, would undermine the public 
confidence in their Government's statements. 3-9 



By the end of the war, the Havy bad made progress in clearing 
its reputation as a highly censored news source. One important 
example showed the change. The Chief of Havsl Operations, Admiral 
Ernest J. King, one© strongly anti-press, became a respected back- 
grounder for newsmen later in the conflict. This was confirmed in a 
personal letter to this writer from a well-known public relations 
practitioneor, Phelps H. Adams. Adams wrote: 



During the war I did have a fairly close association with Admiral 
Ernest J. King, who in the early days of the conflict was a 
target of Drew Pearson's smear jobs, and who had great distrust 
of and contempt for, the press, as a result. How that situation 
was turned completely around so that King became the press corps’ 
most respected source of confidential information on the progress 
of the war is ... a fascinating study. . , 



The Army also experienced seme difficulty with the press 
regarding censorship. Suppression of the incident which Involved the 
striking of a hospitalized soldier by General Patton caused extreme 
discomfort for the Army when it was exposed, by columnist Drew Pearson. 
Arthur Krock commented on the incident; 



In reluctant stages the War Department finally revealed that the 
/Fatton7 story was substantially correct . . . that the news had 
Seen withheld because . . . military considerations demanded it 
and the newspaper correspondents . . , had agreed, ^fho incident/ 
denoted a trend of field commanders toward suppression 
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The Army* 3 top leadership was, however, acutely aware of the 
problem and actively sought a strong wartime information program. 
Secretary of War Eenry Slims on assumed an active interest in VJBBPR, 
and placed it directly -under his supervision in lyl>l. The Secretary 
recognised the pitfalls associated with military secrecy and said; 



The major difficulty in the Army's press relations was the 
necessity for secrecy. While it was easy to agree in principle, 
that nothing useful to the enony should be jaade public , it was 
not always easy to determine in practice where the line should 
be drawn. . . . Beyond certain limits secrecy became self- 
defeating. . . .22 



The excellent direction of General Surles and Secretary Stimson’o 

appreciation for a sound information effort resulted in a workable 

relationship between WDBPR and the Office of Censorship and the 

Office of War information (OWI). Knutson wrote: "In general, 

relations were quite harmonious with /2lmer7 Davis /head of 0Wl7, 

and especially so . . . with Biyon Price and the Office of Censor- 
23 

ship." More insight into this relationship can be gained by 
examining a letter written to Davis by George Creel. Creel was the 
World Vf r I head of President Woodrow Wilson's CoEir.it tec of Public 
Information (CPI). Creel wrote i 



X am more sorry than I can say that your control over Army. 

Navy and State is not real in ary sense of the word. I know 
admirals and generals, also Sumner Welles, and while you may 
think you have established an arrangement that will permit a 
free flow of the nows, just wait until an issue arises. The 
whole success of the CPI was due to the fact that neither the 
Army nor the Navy had the right to sit in arbitrary judgment 
on what should or should not be printed. Time after time they 
disputed my authority, arid I won out only because Woodrow Wilson 
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hammered them down. "Coordination by conference" novel' worked 
and never will work. 2* 

Davis wrote in the margin of this letter; "ho wso about rig.K on all 
points E. D." 

As the war progressed more favorably for the American armed 

forces, censorship eosed. Newsmen became more satisfied with military 

information efforts. The developing air service, under General H. H. 

Arnold, clearly saw the dividends of effective public relations. 

Early in the conflict, the American people recognised the strength of 

air power and were receptive to favorable publicity on its behalf. 

Such growing acceptance occasionally can® at the expense of the Army 

and Navy which had temporarily lost considerable public confidence 

du® to unpreparedness at Pearl Harbor. Tho Sew lork Times said: 

"The man in the street has been quicker than the old-line admirals 

and generals to recognise the dominant role of air power in the 
2 ? 

present war." In addition, the Air Corps had recruited many skilled 
PH and advertising men as the war started. Those specialists became 
very valuable in promoting the Air Fores as a separate branch of 
service — a campaign that reaped dividends in 19u7 . 

The Postwar Years 

Armed forces public relations matured further in the years 
after World War II despite personnel cutbacks. The function was 
used extensively to assist the military in strengthening its forces 
in the face of a belligerent Russian cold war strategy. Tho services 
sought public support for money and manpower programs . Personnel 
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strength had diiidnished at a rapid rate with the close of tho war as 
the American people exerted meximi an pressure to bring their fighting 
men home. As a result, top military leaders sought a strong infor- 
mation effort to rally public opinion in recognizing the need for 
sustained interest in national security. 

Tho writings of Knutson and Lindsay led tha reader to believe 
that postwar public relations specialists, in theory, embraced the 
concept of open disclosure of information to the public and attempted 
to sell this idea to senior military policy-makers. These specialists 
became steadily more professional as they realised that there was a 
need and a responsibility for informing the public of armed services’ 
activities in both war and peace. 

There wes also evidence tnat part of the American press 
supported a strong postwar military PR program. Lindsay quoted a 
Honolulu Advertiser editorial wnich said: 

There has been built up during World War IX a large efficient 
public information, or public relations, branch, for each of the 
armed forces. These should not be eliminated when the war ends, 
but, trimmed to appropriate size, should be maintained with the 
same recognition of their importance. , . , 

The Army continued to re-evaluate and shift its information 
function after the wsr. The office finally settled under the Deputy 
Chief of Staff and was headed by a Chief of Information with the rank 
of general. It was primarily through the news branch of this division 
that the Aimy conducted its press relations through the remaining 
years of the time frame involved in the study. Its efforts .sen? 
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fundamentally sound find unspectacular. 

Navy information efforts lagged somewhat behind those of the 

other branches of the service in the late 19*4 Oe . Charles Larson 

implied that the difficulty was not with Navy PR specialists but was 

to bo found in the attitude of marry Navy line officers who lacked a 

? 7 

sound under st finding of the role of public relations.' This situa- 
tion may have contributed to the absence of press acceptance for the 
Navy' 3 position in the armed forces unification quarrel of this tine 
period. The Milwaukee Journal exemplified this lack of support in a 
19h9 editorial entitled, "Who ' s Sinking the Navy." It said; 

The Navy, or its high cots and, seems to be acting like a spoiled 

child. 

Certainly by it a stubborn opposition to the unification program, 
and the conspiratorial and melodramatic activities in connection 
therewith., it is proving IOC# right the task force of the Hoover 
commission when it said: 

"Public displays of interservice friction have often gone beyond 
the bounds of healthy rivalry. To the average citizen moat of 
them seen childish."*^® 

The Air Force was very well accepted by the press after the 
war as it continued to capitalize on the fine reputation it had 
gained by its contribution to the allied victory. Its PE ius con- 
sistently good and widespread. A New York Times editorial, "The Air 
Force Scores Again," for example, lauded the air service for its 
successful Negro and white integration at Lackland Air Force Base in 



Texas. The Times wrote: 
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The white and Negro re an . . . comprising the permanent personnel 
at the base immediately began living, eating and training together 
in complete harmony. . . . The Air Force carried out the /Inte- 
grate/ order and did it c aremendably . 2 9 



The Lo3 Angeles Times also reflected the goodwill of Air Force PE by 
writing: 



The Air Force was quick to act when The Times revealed intolerable 
living conditions and low morals at vfcs super-secret desert test 
base at Kuroc /California/. It set a laudable example for all 
military functionaries by accepting the information in the spirit 
in which it was given and taking steps to set conditions aright. 

. . . Not the least of /the base commander's/ improvements is his 
reversal of the enlightened "public information" policy at iiuroc. 
Bona fide newsmen are no longer to be barred from the base but will 
be welcome anywhere. . . .3d 



Lindsay maintained that Marine Corps PR activity after the war 
was highly professional and successful. Although the Corps opposed 
the aimed forces unification bill of 19^7 due to the possible loss of 
its jealously guarded amphibious warfare mission, its Commandant, 
General. Vandegrift, made a forthright statement explaining this atti- 
tude but also conveying clearly the Marines' intention to abide by 

31 

the will of the people. Tho Marines wisely avoided the controversy 
and poor publicity that had marked the Navy opposition. This skillful 
handling of a delicate and highly emotional issue by the Corps showed 
the unmistakable mark of enlightened PR doctrine — a mark reaching to 
the very top of its leadership. 

It can therefore be seen that the public relations efforts o£ 
the armed services progrersisd from an operation of limited effective- 
ness to one cf considerable expertise within the time frame of this 
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study. Only the Navy effort seemed marginal by 19l$. Such efforts 
must have had some significance in influencing press attitudes toward 
the military. It is those attitudes as expressed through the editorial 
and feature sections of leading metropolitan dailies of the time that 
will be analysed in the next three chapters. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE VOLUME ANALYSIS 

Quantitative analyses are . . . gratuitous when the number of 
cases is small. ... As the data become more numerous, however, 
a systematic arrangement of them bee cases the more desirable. ^ 

The test of Hypothesis I analyzed the amount and type of 
military comment found in the five influential dailies studied. It 
was hypothesized that these newspapers would reveal measurable dif- 
ferences among themselves in length, number and type of items com- 
menting on military subjects. As will bo seen, this hypothesis was 
confirmed conclusively within the sample used. 

The Washington Post 

It was determined that the Washington Post led the other 
four dailies in both total number and overall length of items com- 
menting on military- related subjects (see Table 3 and U, pages h5 
and !;6) , The Post carried 26 percent of the total comment analyzed 
in the research (see Table 2, page i;U). This Washington daily also 
led the others in both total editorials and letters to the editor 
(see Tables $ through 9, pages hi through C~). 

The Post ( s leadership sosmed attributable to several factors. 
First, it printed one and one-half to two pages of corsrent daily, lhe 
other study newspapers generally limited comment to a single page 
except on Sundays. Second, it devoted a large amount of daily editorial 
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space to syndicated columnists (e.g. Walter Lippmann, Barnet Hover, 
Ernest Lindloy, Karquis Childs, Westbrook Pegler and others) through 
the time frame of the study. These writers frequently wrote cn mili- 
tary subjects. Third, this newspaper also carried a Sunday armed 
forces feature page during the prowar years. This page was added to 
the routine Sunday magazine and picture feature sections which were 
printed by each of the five dailies examined. The feature page, 
however, was dropped after World War II broke out. Table $, page U7 } 
clearly shows the military feature emphasis found in the prewar Post . 
Those factors seen to have influenced the Peat's volume leadership in 
this study. 

This newspaper's nearness to high-ranking military officials 
in the nation’ s capital might also be regarded as contributing to the 
Post's statistical edge in the research findings. Washington D.C. 
area military sources became extremely valuable to newsmen within the 
chosen time frame and the Post's editorial and feature 'writing re- 
flected the newspaper's recognition of that fact. Expanding araed 
forces inf oimation efforts, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
might also have contributed to increased Post comment concerning the 
military. 

The Post used graphics in many of its armed forces articles 
prior to the war. Photographs and editorial cartoons were often an 
important part of editorial and feature presentations. Through the 
war years and into the postwar period this policy seemed to change. 
The majority of comment on military topics shifted to editorials and 
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away from photographic features and editorial cartoons. 

The Now York Times 

Analyzing the New York T janes data also revealed a large volume 
of military comment between 1937 and 19b>\ The Times contributed 23.2 
percent of the material found in the completed sample (sea Table 2 , 
page hit) , and finished second in most aspects of the volume analysis. 
This prestigious New York daily would have undoubtedly boon the volume 
leader in the study except for the newspaper's policy of not printing 
the comment of syndicated columnists on its editorial page. The Times 
procedure in expressing opinion was unvarying. Much of its comment 
was found in its lengthy editorial section in the Sunday edition. 
Additional feature articles were found in the New York Times Magazine 
which also printed on Sunday. Comment during the remainder of the 
weak was limited to short items found on a daily single editorial 
page. 

The Times employed a highly- respected reporter for much of its 
military affairs writing. This specialist vns Hanson Baldwin, a Naval 
Academy graduate, Baldwin wrote in-depth and interpretive feature 
articles appearing frequently in the Sunday editorial section or the 
New York Times Magazine . Table 5, page hi , shows that this journal 
printed more editorials than features or letters to the editor. Yet 
Times ' feature articles were found to occupy three times the amount of 
editorial space and over 12 times that filled by letters to the editor. 
Despite placing second to the Milwaukee Journal in total number of 
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features printed within the study, the column inches comprising lines' 
feature writing led similar comment in the other four newspapers. 

This information was verified in the complete data analysis but was 
not included in a table format. 

The Chlcrgo Tribune 

The research determined that the Chicago Tribune , published by 
the military-minded Colonel Robert McCormick, printed 18.3 percent of 
the total military comment entering the study (see Table 2, page i,); ) . 
McCormick's large Midwest daily was third in both the item and volume 
analysis (see Tobies 3 and U, pages IS and 1*6). The Tribune also did 
not use syndicated columnists on its editorial page. 

This Republican Chicago daily was well-known for its strong 
isolationist attitude during the study's tine frame. The newspaper 
was strongly against the New Deal and relentless in its attacks on 
President Roosevelt and his policies. The Tribune editorial policy 
is mentioned briefly here because this attitude seemed to affect the 
journal's comment regarding the aimed forces and will bo discussed in 
Chapter IV. McCormick's steff also mads the editorial cartoon a 
powerful instrument in emphasizing the publisher's opinions. The 
Tribuno printed a single editorial page seven days per week and did 
not present a section of opinion in its Sunday edition. Sunday photo 
and news magazine military features were evident but- not numerous. 

It was noted however that the Tribune wrote more editorials concerning 



the armed forces in the late 1930s than any of the other dailies in 



the study (see Tables £ through 9, pages hi through >1) . 
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The Lo3 Angelos Times 

The Los Angeles Times comment on military topics was very 
limited in the yes rc leading to the war; but beginning in l?);?, the 
air.ed services became much more visible in this large West Coast 
journal (see Table 8. page 30) . The Times contributed 17.2 percent of 
the study's ceded items (see Table 2, page kf) . In the late 1930s 
this Los Angeles newspaper used a single editorial page. By the late 
19k Os the Times had expanded to a second page of opinion. 

Editorial cartoons were used in the T.ime3 to a moderate degree 
but not with the impact of those supporting editorial policy in the 
outspoken Chicago Tribune . Such graphic editorialising rarely in- 
volved military subject matter in this Los Angeles newspaper. 

The Times , in the early years of the study, seemed to be both 
"Hollywood" and "sensationalism "-oriented. Its early attitude toward 
the United States armed forces wa 3 friendly both before and during 
World War II. By the late 19k Os this attitude had changed noticeably 
as the Times sought a role of increased social resoonsibility and a 
more questioning editorial policy. 

The Milwaukee Journal 

The Milwaukee Journal stood last among the five dailies in 
both item numbers snd column inches of military comment. It carried 
13 .3 percent of the opinion analyzed in the research (see Table 2, 
page Uk). 
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The large Wisconsin daily wrote little comment about the 
country’s military forces until I 9 U 0 . The study showed that in the 
next ten years the Journal became much more interested in the defense 
establishment, especially in the area of editorial writing (see Table 
9 , page 5i) . 

The Journal led the entire stucy in total number of feature 
articles. The reason 3eemed to lie in its editorial page make-up. 
Although offering only a single page of daily comment to its readers, 
the Journal printed a feature article of approximately 60 column 
inches on this editorial page nearly each day. In addition, the news- 
paper offered a Sunday news magazine supplement which produced an 
occasional military feature. 

The Journa l often used an editorial cartoon on its front page 
but later relocated it to the editorial page. Few of these cartoons 
involved the aimed services over the 13-year time period of the study. 

Summary 

The volume analysis served to clarify some additional points 
concerning military comment, expressed by the five newspapers selected 
for the research. Such comment rose from a generally low level in the 
early portion of the study to a peak during the war years. Following 
the conflict, as expected, this number diminished. Newspaper comment, 
however, never again fell to the level of the prewar period during 
which the press paid little attention to the United States military 
organisation. It may be significant that military information programs 
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generally scened to Improve in expertise and therefore helped to 
increase armed forces visibility through the same period. This im- 
provement was seen in Chapter II. Certainly the war itself and the 
events involved in the Cold War were prime factors in this increased 
visibility, yet the analysis evidence opens the possibility of infor- 
mation efforts also being a factor. It should be noted that this 
trend was net entirely consistent when carried over to the column 
inches aspect of the volumo analysis. When comparing the years 1937-39 
with 19ii7-Lt9, the Washington Post , the hew York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune printed more column inches, but fewer articles, in the earlier 
period. 

In this study tho daily with the smallest circulation, the 
Washington Post (see Chapter I) , outdistanced the much larger and more 
prestigious New York T imea in total military comment. The Post's 
use of a large editorial input by syndicated columnists appeared to 
be the greatest contributing factor in causing this somewhat unexpected 
result. It might also be noted that the Post , lika tho Hew York Times , 
employed a specialised military reporter, John G. Norris, whose writing 
made up a large portion of the newspaper's numerous prewar military 
feature articles. 

Hypothesis I was confirmed. For example, the range of dif- 
ference between Washington Post military comment and that of the 
Milwaukee Journal was 10.7 percent in the item analysis and 13.7 
percent in the column inches analysis (see Table 2, page UU)» Again 
comparing the same newspapers, it was seen that the Post printed 
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nearly twice the number of column inches of military comment as 
published by the Journal, . The tables disclosed similar wide varia- 
tions between the five journals in type of item concentration. Those 
are significant differences when using the same sample procedure with 
all newspapers over en identical time frame. 



TABLE 2 — A percentage analysis (number of items and column inches) of all comment coded for 
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TABLE — A number of it err. analysis of all comment coded for each newspaper by year (1937-L9) 
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TABLE l. — A length of ltesa (column inches) analysis for all comment coded for each newspaper by year 

(1937 - 19 ) 
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TABLE 5 . — A typo of item analysis for the Washington Po3t by year (1937-U?) 
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TABLE 6. — A type of it«n analysis for the Hew Tork Tiiftoa by year (1937-19) 
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TABLE 9. — A typo of item analysis for the Milwaukee Journal by year (1937-1.9) 
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FOOTNOTES FOB CHAPTER III 

^Wlllian O. Ayd ©lotto, "Quantification in History," The Axaeri- 
can Historical Review , IX£I, Ho. 3 (1966), p. 805. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE DIRECTIONAL AM at SIS 



/A quantitative an»lysis7 establishes now many examples there 
are to support each side of the argument and thus reveals not 
only the main features of the evidence but also, more important, 
the exceptions to them, the nuances, the degree to which the 
emerging generalizations need to bo qualified. 



The test of Hypotheses II and III analysed the directional 
aspect of comment about the military found in the five influential 
dailies studied. It was first hypothesized that the comment in 
these dailies would show a mixed but gradual upward tendency in 
favorableness while approaching World war II, followed by a reversal 
and therefore a downward trend after the war. A temporary lowering 
of favorable attitude was predicted soon after Pearl Harbor, followed 
by a rapid upswing through the conflict. The predicted postwar' dr on 
in favor was forecast to reach an extremely low level with the 
inter-service struggle over the establishment of a Department of 
Defense in the lata 1‘PliOs. A second hypothesis predicted that the 
five chosen newspapers would furnish measurable differences among 
themselves in direction of comment regarding the armed forces. 

Hypothesis II was generally confirmed in both the wartime sad 
postwar periods j however, it was not confirmed in the prewar years. 
The prewar period was 3trongly mixed with an actual downward trend 
in favorability in all five newspapers during the 1939-1° segment. 



Hypothesis III was confirmed. This was particularly evident in the 



wide difference noted in the directional analysis of the Chicago 
Tribune cement as compared to that of the other four journals. 

These conclusions can be seen more clearly in Figure 1. 

The directional analysis represented the heart of the infor- 
mation sought in this content study. As a .result, a meaningful 
statistical test was determined to be necessary to further establish 

the validity of the figures acquired through the sampling procedure 

2 

used. The Chi-square (X ) test seemed to offer a sound method for 

2 

examination of the nominal data obtained. This test was used on 
each of the five newspapers of the study. The coded data in the 
three directional categories (i.e,, favorable, neutral and unfavor- 
able) for each newspaper was further separated into wartime and 
non-wartime contexts. The Chi-square test was then done to compare 
the expected and observed frequencies in botn contexts. The null 
hypothesis was rejected for each of the study newspapers. In each 
case, the observed data s found to bo statistically significant 
with a probability for error (p) of less than one chance in 1,000 
using a constant two degrees of freedom (see Tables 10 through lli) 

The Washington Post 

Washington Post earn, lent toward the military for the complete 
study time frame was found to be 58,? percent favorable (see Table 
15). This newspaper traced a varying but basically favorable pattern 
in its prewar comment regarding the armed forces. This pattern 
ranged from a 7 9 percent prewar height of favorability in 19al to a 
$2 percent low in 1938. The Post *3 wartime military comment rose to 
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FIGURE 1. — A directional analysis graph of all coded comment found in each newspaper by year 
(1937-1*9) based upon the percentage of favorability of this comment* 
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TABLE 10.- -A Chi-scuare test comparison involving three directional 
categories in a wartime versus non-v rtine context for the 

Washington Post 



Gb 3 erved Expected 





Wartime 


Non- wart in. a 


Total 


Wartime 


Hon- wartime 


Favorable 


6k . 1% 


16.9% 


166 


53.52 


53.32 


Neutral 


9.8 


9-0 


Qh 


9.2 


9.2 


Unfavorable 


25-5 


Uul 


312 


37.5 


37.5 




100.056 


10 C .02 


912 


10C.0S6 


10\ n% 




n - 3?6 


n * 586 




n = 326 


n w 586 


X 2 (war vs. 


non-war) « 


32.30 


p <.001 


X 2 /n - .035 



TABLE 11. — A Chi-square test comparison involving three directional 
categories in a wartime versus non- wartime context, for the 

New York Times 



Observed Expected 





Wartime 


Non-war-time 


Total 


Wartime 


Non- wartime 


Favorable 


72.32 


56.52 


517 


6k. 3% 


61.32 


Neutral 


11.6 


7.6 


77 


9 . 6 


9.6 


Unfavorable 


16.1 


35.9 


210 


26.1 


26.1 




100 . 0% 


100.02 


801 


100.02 


10 .02 




n - 397 


n * L 07 




n - 397 


n - 107 


X* (war vs. 


non-war) » 


lli. 12 


P <.Q: 1 


X 2 /n - .017 



TABLE 12. — A Chi-scuare test comparison involving throe directional 
categories in a wartime versus non-wartime context for the 

Chicago Tribuno 





Observed 


Expected 


Wartime Hon- wartime Total 


Wartime Non-wartime 



Favorable 


1,48.8^ 


33.% 


25 o 


39.1% 


39. U% 


Heutral 


6.9 


5.7 


39 


6.1 


6.1 


Unfavorable 


hU*3 


60.8 


316 


5U.5 


SU.$ 




100 . 0 % 


100.0% 


631 


100. c# 


10. .0% 




n - 2L6 


n * 388 




n = 2L6 


n * 388 


2 

X (war V3 . 


non- war) 


* 16. 8L 


p <.001 


X c /n «* .026 



TABLE 13. — A Chi-square test comparison involving three directional 
categories in a wartime versus non-wax-time context for the 

Los Angeles Times 



Observed Expected 





Wartime 


Non-wart ime 


Total 


Wartime 


Non-wartime 


Favorable 


11.6% 


56.6% 


378 


63.14 


63.4 


Neutral 


UL.h 


9.6 


70 


11.7 


11.7 


Unfavorable 


lii.O 


33.8 


US 


2U.9 


2y . J 




100.0% 


100.0% 


596 


100.0% 


10-'. Q% 




n - 271 


n - 325 




n - 2?1 


n * 325 


2 

X (war vs. 


non-war) =■ 


31.5? 


p <.001 


X 2 /n • .053 



TABLE lb. — A Chi-3quare tost comparison involving three directional 
categories in a wartime versus non- wart Lr.ie context for the 

Milwaukee Journal 



Observed 


Expected 


Wartime Hon-wax*tiiae Total 


Wartime Non-wartime 



Favorable 


r:.?% 


55.7$ 


338 


63.2$ 


63.2$ 


Neutral 


5.1 


8.3 


L>6 


8.6 


8.6 


Unfavorable 


15.0 


36.0 


151 


28.2 


28.2 




lco.o# 


lOo.G* 


535 


100.0$ 


10.0$ 




u - 19 j 


n - 336 




n * 159 


n « 336 


'J? (war vs. 


non-war) 


* 27.61 


p <.otl 


J?/a - .051 
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86 percent favorable in 19’. 6 then dropped away rapidly to postwar lows 
of 33 percent in both 1966 and 196?. Tire heaviest volume of favorable 
comment was seen in the war years 1963-65. The heaviest volume of 
unfavorable corcr.ent was noted in 1966. 

TABLE 15* — An itess directional analysis of all cement coded for tne 
Washington Post by yoar (1937-69)* 



Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1937 


27 


5.6 


2 


2.6 


19 


5.6 


1933 


26 


6.9 


7 


8.3 


21 


6.1 


1939 


31 


6.6 


3 


3.6 


9 


2.6 


I960 


66 


9.1 


3 


3.6 


31 


9.0 


1961 


37 


7-6 


11 


13.1 


10 


2 0 


1962 


68 


9.9 


16 


16.7 


32 


9.6 


1963 


58 


11.9 


9 


10.7 


25 


7.3 


1966 


6o 


12.3 


6 


7.1 


10 


2.9 


1965 


6-0 


12.3 


9 


10.7 


30 


8.8 


1966 


29 


6.0 


3 


3.6 


5? 


16.7 


1967 


26 


5.3 


6 


7.1 


17 


5.0 


1968 


15 


3.1 


6 


6.8 


28 


8.2 


1969 


27 


5.6 


7 


8.3 


53 


15.5 


Total 


686 


10. .0 


86 


100.0 


362 


100.0 



The overall percentage of favorubility of military cement 
found in the Post in the study time frame was 58. 7 . This percentage 
computation discarded all ccsment ceded '’NEUTRAL.” 



The Pest 1 3 prewar cement about the American armed services 
was mixed. It was exemplified in a I960 column written by Barnet 



Hover. Ho wrotoj 
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. . . The history of democratic nations at war has tended t.o 
confirm the popular democratic belief that civilian control of 
military affairs is essential to national welfare, , . . 

On the other hand, there are also many cases where the civilian 
control of military affairs hod a deleterious effect on the conduct 
of war. 

. . , In a very timely article ou "Civilian Control of Military 
Policy" in the current issue of For eign Affairs . Lindsay Rogers 
makes the excellent point that a cabinet minister "must be more 
tnan the uncomprehending mouthpiece of a chief of staff or war 
lord," Ac Clemencccu said, "w;r is much too important a business 
to be left to the soldier's." Yet neither can it be left wholly 
to the civilians. 

3 

Statesmen and soldiers must complement each other. 



The fluctuating pattern of Post prewar military comment is plainly 
evident in Figure 1. 

A marked increase in favorable comment was unmistakable during 
the war. The Post frequently praised the efforts of American troops 
even in defeat. A 19b2 editorial entitled, "Spirit of Bataan.," said: 



. . . If Americans are worthy of their traditions, this example 
of courage, fortitude and tenacity in the face of overwhelming 
odds may prove to bo of oven greater significance than the losses 
of time, equipment and men. ... if all America is actuated by 
the Spirit cf Bataan, victory cannot be denied us.*-’ 



The postwar period saw a rapid change of direction in Post 
military comment. The majority of this comment between 19h6-lj.9 was 
unfavorable. Post columnist, Lmest Lindley, writing just prior to 
the Japanese surrender in July, 1 9u9, foresaw a reversal of press 
attitude after, the war. He wrote; 



, . . during the war the general tendency has been to "go easy" 
in criticizing the brass hats. 
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Many of the higher officers in the armed services, have been 
working for more tnan h 1/2 years behind temporary safeguards. 
Some of their decisions have boon screened by censorship. The 
censorship roles were a necessary safeguard to our security. 

But they have also protected, to some extent, officers who made 
mistakes . 



. . . publicly the professionals have not been subjected to the 
close scrutiny and free criticism which they can expect in 
peacetime. They have been living in temporary hot houses. Some 
of them have become so accustomed to it that they may find it 
hard to readjust themselves to tr,e rigors of open examination 
and public criticism. . . .5 



Lindley's statement signaled the beginning of this change of 
attitude in the Post . A condition that the press called the "military 
mind" became the object of Post criticism in 19U6. In January, 1?L6 , 

a Post editorial said, "... the military mind ha* always been 

a 

contemptuous of constitutions and parliaments." The Navy, suffering 
from an ineffective PE effort in the late l^iiOs as seen in Chapter II, 
received particularly unfavorable comment in the postwar Post . A 
19hb editorial spoke of "antidiluvian elements in the Navy" when 
discussing the opposition of the sea service to the proposed amed 
forces' unification issue. 



The Now York Tii.es 

The Mew York Times military comment was 71.1 percent favorable 
in the study sample (see Table 16) , The research revealed that the 
T imes never dropped below £o percent favorability toward the military 
in any year of the study. It was the only newspaper of the five 
analyzed to have this distinction. The Times ' prewar military writing 
was consistently near 60 percent favorability. The newspaper 1 e 
wartime comment was strongly favorable, reaching a high nark of ?6 
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percent in 1911. The predicted postwar drop was evident as the Times ' 
comment again returned to an approximate 6t percent level of favor- 
ability (see Figure 1). 

TABLE 16. — An Iteei directional analysis of all carmnent coded for the 
Hew York Times by year (1937-19)* 



Favorable Heutral Unfavorable 





Number 


Percent 


Humber 


Percent 


Hursbor 


Percent 


1937 


20 


3.9 


3 


3.9 


16 


8.6 


1938 


22 


1.3 


t 


2.6 


11 


5.2 


1939 


33 


6.1 


1 


5.2 


17 


8.1 


19lO 


21 


1.6 


6 


7.7 


19 


9.0 


1911 


30 


5-8 


1 


1.3 


17 


8.1 


1912 


58 


11.2 


11 


18.2 


16 


21.9 


1913 


66 


16.6 


10 


13.0 


8 


3.8 


1911 


82 


16.0 


15 


19.5 


3 


1.1 


1915 


73 


11. 1 


7 


9.1 


11 


p.2 


1916 


16 


3.1 


1 


1.3 


16 


7.7 


1917 


21 


1.6 


L 


5.2 


17 


8.1 


1910 


21 


1.6 


7 


9.1 


11 


5.2 


1919 


25 


1.8 




3.9 


16 


7.7 


Total 


517 


100.0 


77 


100 n- 


2 1C 


100.0 



The overall percentage of favorability of military comment 
found in the Times in the study time frar.se was 71.1 . This percentage 
computation discarded all comment codod "HEUTRAL. ' 



In the years leading to World War II, Hew York Times comment 
emphasised the growing strength of the American military but did not 
speak highly cf its abilities. An April, 1911 editorial said, ". . . 
We are building a mass army, but we have not yet achieved an arry of 
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high quality."^ 

The Ti. pies ’ rail it ary comment dropped in favorability early in 
lyii? as the Army and Navy were criticized for complacency and incoia- 
petonco at Pearl Harbor, ground losses in the Philippines and shipping 
losses in the Atlantic. Yet the newspaper did not completely stop 
backing the armed forces. A recdor letter appearing in a January. 

Iyli2 edition shewed that the Tiir.es world not be shaken into printing 
predominately unfavorable attacks on the military at that crucial 
time. The letter said: 



. . . I shall "Remember Pearl Harbor," but not as a dreadful 
oxauple of Japanese treachery and most certainly not as a blot 
on the record of the armed forces of the United States. I 
shall remember Pearl Harbor as a monument to the capacity of 
too many of my feUow-coantrymen for complacency, hypocrisy and 
self - deception . 9 



Later in the conflict, t> e Times staunch 0y suppoited the amed forces. 
A lS>iui editorial entitled, "A Day For The Amy," illustrated this 
support and also revealed considerable foresight on the part- of the 
Times. It saids 



The Any is our sons. It is even, to some extent, our daughters. 
Its disciplino — its military culture — has become familiar. It 
i3 a part of the nation, nut an alien element. . 

We cannot know the future, but we must infer ti.at in years to 
come ... the Arry will be a part of our lives as it never has 
been before in peace time, 10 



Another editorial written in the aamo year again spoke of the impor- 
tance of the American postwar military: 
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. . . The military policy 'Which thi s country pursues after the 
war, and the size, the basis and the organisation- -in short, tno 
effectiveness — of the armed forces which it maintains are 3uch 
important factors in the modem world that they will profoundly 
influence all otner problems now under discussion. They will 
influence our political, social and economic life and the whole 
national psychology.-^- 



The postwar period saw a pronounced drop in the percentage of 
favorability found in Hew York Times ' military comment. The influential 
Times sought, in the confused aftermath of the war, to th row strong 
support behind armed forces’ unification. In so doing, it often 
discussed military deficiencies that indicated to the Times that such 
a merger was necessary. It wrote: 



. . . The vitally important thing, clear as crystal 3 ince Pearl 
Harbor, was to put an end to separate Airy and Havy planning — 
planning which involved useless duplication of effort, wasteful 
competition for Congressional appropriations and worse than 
wasteful failure to see the whole defense problem as a single 
picture — and to substitute for this traditional but outmoded 
system central control and direction at the highest level. 



An article by Drew Middleton in an April, 1518 Nor; York Times Sunday 
Magazine also exemplified the increase in unfavorable postwar raili- 
taiy comment. Middleton, writing in a feature entitled, "The Enigma 
Called 'The Military Kind,'" said? 



. . . There have been doubts expressed as to whether military 
non should be entrusted with high political office. . . . they 
/the people7 object to want tney consider the soldier’s special 
cast of mind, which stems from his profession. . . . His respect 
for authority, his belief in discipline, his reluctance to 
embrace the radical. . . . The result is frequently’- an instinc- 
tive impatience with those who do not conform to his code. , . . 
the civilian usually has & more open, more elastic mind than the 
soldier or sailor. . . . 
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But perhaps the most serious of all difficulties facing the average 
military man in a political job is his instinctive attitude 
toward the people. To him the people of the United States is "a 
great beast, " unp re diet able , cruel, lacking in gratitude and good 

sense. 

Despite tho postwar drop in favorability, the majority of 
Times' comment was still pro-military. A 1969 editorial entitled, 
"Brass Hats*" spoke of tho cements of Bernard Baruch regarding the 
"patriotic contributions to the nation of the United States Army, 

Kavy and Air Force leaders." Barucn was quoted by tho Times as linking 

n j - 

professional soldiering with a love of liberty. " ‘ The Times also 
praised Secretary of Defenoo Johnson in 1969 for his stand against 
discrimination. It wrote; "Defense Secretary Johnson's directive 

against racial discrimination in the arr.ed services is sound in 

15 

principle end practical in its approach." 

The Chicago Tribune 

Tho research sample determined that the majority of the 
Chicago Tribune's military comment during the study time frame was 
unfavorable (aeo Table 17) . The Tribune was the only daily studied 
returning this result. It was foirnd that favorability in this news- 
paper was 62 percent. In only three of the 13 years analyzed did the 
Tribune rise above 50 percent in comment favorable to the armed forces. 
These were $2 percent in 1961 , a high of 62 percent in 15 L 3 and 56 
percent in 1966. Tho lowest percentage reached in a single year for 
any of the five newspapers studied, was the Tribunes 26 percent in 
1939 • It was during this first year of the war in Surope that 
Colonel McCormick, editor and publisher of the Tribune , sought to 
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influence the newspaper's renders toward isolationism and strict 
neutrality. This policy seemed to result in freouont hostile Tribun e 
comment against the military. Wcrtixc Tribune editorial writing 
climbed to higher levels of favcrrbility but was significantly lower 
than the other four newspapers. Postwar military comment returned to 
near the LO percent favorable level (see Figure 1) . 

TABLE 17. — An it an directional analysis of all comment coded for the 
Chicago Tribune by year (1937-Uy)* 



Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1937 


18 


7.2 


1 


2.6 


23 


6.7 


1936 


16 


6. it 


1 


2.6 


20 


5.9 


1939 


9 


3.6 


3 


7.7 


26 


7.5 


19 40 


11 


b • M- 


£ 


5.1 


27 


7.8 


19 hi 


U 


5.6 


2 


5-1 


20 


5-9 


1912 


33 


13.2 


6 


15. ii 


16 


13.3 


19b3 


3b 


13.6 


0 


0.0 


21 


6.1 


19)-tl! 


29 


11.6 


9 


23. 


25 


7.2 


19^5 


27 


10.8 


3 


7.7 


37 


1C. ? 


19li6 


Hi 


5.6 


5 


12.8 


29 


8. It 


19U7 


10 


b.o 


3 


7.7 


17 


i»«> 


19^3 


23 


9.2 


1 


2.6 


28 


8.1 


19)45 


12 


it. 8 


3 


7.7 


26 


7.5 


Total 


2$0 


100.0 


39 


10C.O 


315 


100.0 



& 

The overall percentage of favorability of military comment 
found La the Trib une in tho study tiro frame was L2.0 . This percentage 
computation discarded all comment coded ,f NSUTHAL. n 
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Two editorials printed in 1930 and 1/LO respectively dis- 
played the sharpness of much of tne T rlbune 1 a prowar crasment toward 
the lailitary: 



. . . In tho United St at as a majority of the people have an 
intelligent dislike, even contempt, for wars which never ought 
to happen. They not only are not militaristic but they t> link 
vain-glorious sword rattling dec o not rat ions on the part of 
egotistic, stamping little men in high positions are discreditable 
and criminal. . . ' 



Tho second vividly reflected the Tribune's position on the prewar 
drafts 



... If conscription is adopted now . . . all of the lazy and 
incompetent officers in the ansy will be safe. They will not 
have to think. They can retire to the bombproof s of routine, 
so busying themselves with useless tasks that they will have no 
time to learn how to fight a modem uar.^ 



The Tribune's prowar military attitude can al30 be seen in a 
1939 editorial reflecting on the World War I efforts of our armed 
forces. It said* 



. . . The officers spent tho first six months of tue war trying 
on new uniforms arid otherwise enjoying themselves with the 
result that no war was made. As late as August, 1918, the army 
ordnance corps had nut yet decided what kind of cannon it would 
manufacture when it got around to that manufacture. 

The army was bad enough, but tho navy was even worse. A small 
part of it became a squadron in the British fleet and the rest of 
it was vexy busy, indeed, in the more attractive metropolitan areas 
of our country. Many an engagement took place in Chicago's loop. 



The beginning of the war saw little change in Tribune comment 



toward the armed forces. It renainod predominantly negative. Ilavy 



censorship and one of its Pft officers were strongly criticized in an 
October, 1,L2 editorial: 



... it was officially admitted that /Secretary of the Navy7 
Knox deceived the nation in his Pearl Harbor report. The a3ia le- 
sion c mo in a speech by the navy’s chief press agent, Capt. 

Lei and P. Lovette. . . . 

Certain elements in the navy are as much to blame for what is 
happening as is the secretary. They are out of touch with public 
opinion and consider that the justiciable public demand for news 
of what is going on can be repulsed in an arbitrary manner. 
Stupidly, they do not see the damage they do to national morale. ' 



After censuring the United States military efforts through 
the bitter defeats of Pearl Harbor and early 19);2, the Tribune slowly 
became more favorable later in the war. This, however, was far from 
a strong shift. In a July, liPl+li editorial the Tribune praised both 
the American fighting forces and industry but used the article to 
attack President Roosevelt. The piece, entitled "That Military 
Genius in the Kbit© House,” said: 



. . . If we have recovered from our initial blunders, the credit 
goes chiefly to the same American industry that thruout /sic7 
his administration Mr. Roosevelt has harassed; and to the gal- 
lantry of the American fighting men whose self-reliance Mr. 
Roosevelt has persistently, but unsuccessfully, sought to 
destroy. 4 



The postwar Tribune again returned to editorializing against 
deficiencies within the military system. Military justice, the office 
corps, the military "caste system.” corruption among Ar.eric?n occupa- 
tional troops and a laggard discharge rate were some of the alleged 
shortcomings that became subjects for Tribune comment against the 
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armed . Services after the war. In April, 1916, an editorial entitled, 



“Military Our oe racy /sic 7 1 ’ saidj 



. . . For the first tips© in our history the a ray really got its 
hands on the civilian economy during the war. It is reluctant 
to let go. If its hold is not shaken loose and the number of 
its officers reduced to sensible proportions this country will 
be cursed pemenantly by a military caste as arrogant, and 
ultimstejjy as anti-republican, as was the military caste of 
Prussia. 



Late in l?t6 , the T ribune hired retired Navy Vico Admiral Fredrick C. 
Sherman to write analytical articles concerning naval affairs for the 
newspaper. Sherman's hiring seemed to mark a slight turning poiixt in 
Tribune editorial policy toward the military. After iris event. Sherman 
wrote severs! feature pieces partial to the Navy and the Tribune's 
comment toward the armed forces began to be somewhat more favorable. 

Yet, in the next two years it never reached iv. percent favorabiliiy 
and again dropped to only 32 percent in lvly. Figure 1 shows these 
fluctuations. 



The Los Angelos Times 

The Los Angeles 'fimss 1 comment regarding the military was 71*9 
percent favorable over the time frame of the study (see Table 18). 

This represented the highest favorable percentage of the five papers 
examined. This large West Coast journal was strongly favorable in 
commenting on the services in the prewar and war years but was found 
to drop signif icantly after the wr (see Figure 1). It reached r< 
peak in favorable comment of 92 percent in 1938, carried through the 
war with all yearly figures in excess of 0-) percent favorable and 
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dropped rapidly in the postwar period to & low of 33 percent in 19l9. 

TABLE 18. — An iton directional analysis of all comment coded for the 
Los Angeles Tiroe s by year (1937-19)* 



Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1937 


Hi 


3.7 


0 


0. > 


L 


2.7 


1938 


11 


2.9 


1 


1.1 


1 


0.7 


193 9 


16 


1.3 


1 


1.1 


3 


2.0 


1910 


21 


6.3 


6 


8.6 


8 


5.1 


19iil 


29 


7.7 


1 


l.U 


7 


1.7 


19li2 


ho 


10.6 


?? 


31.1 


10 


6.8 


1913 


91. 


U.3 


6 


8.6 


10 


6.8 


1911 


57 


15.1 


8 


11.1 


12 


8.0 


1915 


51. 


11.3 


8 


11. 1 


10 


6.8 


1M 


1? 


5.0 


10 


U.3 


21 


U.2 


19li7 


22 


5.8 


2 


2.9 


U 


9.5 


191.8 


2L 


6.3 


3 


1.3 


19 


12.8 


1919 


Hi 


3.7 


2 


O ~\ 

<L « / 


29 


19.6 


Total 


378 


100.0 


70 


10:. ' 


U8 


100.0 



overall percentage of fcvorability of military comment 
found in tne Tim es in the study time frame was 71.9 » This percentage 
computation discarded all comment coded "HSBHtAL. f * 



The prewar West Coast attitude toward tne armed forces was 
clearly seen in a San Francisco Chronicle editorial which appeared in 
the Los Angelos Times in July, 1939. The editorial wrs entitled. 
"Bring the Fleet Back!," end expressed the desire that the slips that 
tne Navy had relocated to the Los Angeles area be returned to homeport 

'•JO 

at San Fraiicisco where they had tied up previously. 
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indicated that the Navy was also welcome in Loo Angeles. 

Wartime comment by the Times continued favorable. Writer Lea 

Shippey in his daily column called, "Leesiria," said of the armed 

forces in 19liii, "... This war is such a co-operative thing that 

Amy, Navy and Coast Guard work together so you can hardly tell which 
2-s 

is which." When General Stillwell wan recalled from China in late 
19UU after an alleged conflict of opinion with Chisng Kai-Shek, the 
Times supported him and wrote, "... How successful ha has been . . , 
is indicated by the fact that it will take two generals to replace 
him." 2 * 4 

The postwar years saw a decrease in the favor-ability of Times’ 
military comment. In 19i.6 the sample indicated t t the Los Angeles 
Times, for the first tine in the study, dropped below pO percent in 
cessment favorable to the aimed services. After a rise in 1/U7, a 
second sharp decline was noted in 19 m 8-!;:?. The 1?1.6 drop was exempli- 
fied by a Times' editorial in April of that year. It disclosed the 
growing inter-service quarrelling that influenced the research findings 
in all five study newspapers. It said* 

. . , the vicious campaign carried on by some Navy men against 
KacArthur has not diminished the esteem in which most of the or . 
people of the United States hold the general's unusual talents.' ' 

In 19U8 Joseph and Stuart Alsop wrote, "... in the interests of 
national security, it is essential that the long drawn out feuding 

A/- 

between the services be brought to an end."' A 19b; Times’ editorial 
entitled, "Let Us Have Peace !," said: 
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... It /the Navy-Air Force feud/ has been fought too long in 
the dark recesses of the Pentagon and the twilight of anonymous 
moaoranda and premeditated “leaks" of official correspondence. 

. . . For . , .it will not be the planners in Washington who 
will determine the exact shape of World War III .... It will 
be the enemy. And that enemy is counting heavily on the disunity 
which he^frelieve3, not without evidence. is the fatal weakness of 
freedom.' 1 * 



The Kilwsukoa Journ al 

Military cement in the Milwaukee Journal sample was 69.1 
percont favorable over the tine span of the study (see Table 19). 

The Journal's prewar cessment rose gradually with the exception of a 
steep rise to 87 percent favorable in 1938. There was no early war 
drop in 19ls2. Latei’ wartime cowmen t was very favorable, reaching a 
peak of 93 percent i a 19 u 3 . A large postwar drop emerged when favor- 
ability slid frere 8C percent in 1915 to JJ percent in 1916, Another 
sharp climb occurred through 1917-18 followed by a plunge to a stu<fy 
low for the Journal of 28 percent in V/i-9 (see Figure 1), 

Journal prewar military conuent was limited, routine and 
generally favorable. The usual praises were recorded on Airy and 
Navy Day and an occasional friendly feature article was written as 
the nation approached the war. Although the percentage of favorable 
comment toward the military did not diminish in 19! 2 , the Journal 
did express editorial dissatisfaction with the Navy at Pearl Harbor. 
It wrote: 

To the error on the U.S. Navy's record for its negligence at 
Pearl Harbor must now be added another regrettable mark. The 
Navy reported 11 Milwaukeeans as dead after the debacle. . . . 
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But one by one ... it has boon proved thst all these isen were 
not killed. Today only two . . , are ’•still dead." Th® Navy 
was not only not alert to defend Poarl Harbor , but it was not 
even prepared to report, with ary semblance of efficiency, its 

losses. . . 



TABLE 19 . — An itana directional analysis of all eojamont coded for the 
Milwaukee Journal by year (1937-Uy)* 



Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Pereent 


Number 


Percent 


1937 


10 


3.0 


0 


o.C 


6 


t.o 


1938 


Hi 


h . 1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


1939 


11 


3-3 


2 


t.3 


6 


L .0 


19k; 


17 


5.0 


h 


8.7 


8 


5.3 


19tl 


to 


11.8 


8 


17. L 


15 


9.9 


19t2 


3? 


9.5 


1 


2.3 


11 


7-3 


19t3 


Ln 


11.8 


5 


10.9 


3 


2 . ( 


19U. 


u 0 


13.6 


8 


17, h 


'7 

< 


u *o 


19h5 


Ut 


13.0 


6 


13.0 


11 


7.3 


19U6 


21 


6.2 


2 


t.3 


33 


21.9 


1917 


20 


5.9 


3 


6.5 


16 


10,6 


1918 


33 


9.8 


3 


6.5 


8 


5.3 


19U9 


10 


3.0 


L 


8.7 


25 


16.6 


Tot cl 


338 


100.0 


u6 


100.0 


151 


100 . c 



The overall percentage of favor ability of military comment 
found in the Jour nal in the study time frame was 69 . 1 . This percentage 
computation discarded all covalent coded "NEUTRAL. s! 



As the war progressed, J ournal military comment became quite 
favorable. In 1 9t3 it said, "... Americans may be proud of their 

OO 

fighting forces, in camps, on leave, in front line positions.'* In 



19h> tho newspaper supported General Sisoiurower despite so me public 
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criticism of the Allied high caranand during the "Battle of the Bulge.” 
It wrote: 



. . . Gen. Eisenhower loomed as gre-vt as /sic7 commander and 
leader in the dark hours of reverse as he dl3 during the brilliant 
successes in France. By that standard ho deserves of the British 
and American hone fronts a loyalty as__ complete as that he has won 
from his closest military associates. 



The postwar period found the Mlvr&ukee Journal mixed in 
attitude toward tne nilitary. Journal S assent wt?s 39 percent favorable 
in 1916. In July, 1916 the newspaper wrote in an editorial entitled, 
"And Unification is Delayed:’' 



There is no longer the slightest doubt tjiat divided cotaasud, 
intorservice rivalries, and lack of army and navy co-ordiration 
and liason invited just such n terrible vlitary disaster as 
the nation suffered at Pearl Harbor. 31 



After a steady climb in favor, ability in IJl'M.B, the Journal aha i ply 
withdrew its editorial support from the arr.ed services in I9li9. 

Again, the inter-service quarrel between primarily the All Fcrco 
and Navy seamed to offer the reason for ti.e change. In October, It i i 
tho Journal , writing on President Truman's distiissol of Admiral 
D enfold as Chief of Naval Operations, said in an editorial entitled, 
"The Admiral Couldn't Stay": 



. . . The COTsacnder in chief could not surrender to what Gen, 
Bradley called the open rebellion of the navy against the 
unification program and against the traditional American principle 
of civilian control of the aired forces . . . . those navy officers 
tried to defeat the law of the United States, 32 
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The Headline Analysis 

Tha headline analysis showed that the sample headlines were 
strongly non-directional (see Table 20). It also revealed that, of 
those headlines that were determined to be directional, there wrs a 
strong correlation with the findings in tne item directional analysis. 
The Washington Post percentage of favorsbility for the item analysis 
was 58.7 and its headline favorability percentage wes 55-0. The same 
figures for the New Tork Times were 71.1 percent and 71. k percent; for 
the Chicago Tribune . 1>2.0 percent arid 37.1 percent; for the Los Angeles 
Times , 71.9 percent and 66.3 percent; and for the Milwaukee Journal , 

69.1 percent and 62.0 percent. As in the item directional analysis, 
only the Trib une printed more unfavorable than favorable headlines 
regarding the armed forces. 

The Graphics Analysis 

The graphics analysis determined that the five newspapers 
studied used little graphic material when commenting on military 
matter over the study time frame (see Table 21), The graphic material 
that was judged to be directional in the sampled newspapers was strongly 
favorable in each. There was no close correlation between the direc- 
tional graphic material and the item directional analysis as was seen 
with the headlines. The New Tori; Tiir.es led in percentage of favor- 
ability of the directional graphic material. The figure was 95.0 
percent. The Washington Post had the loxrest favor; bxlity percentage. 
This was 86.5 percent. The Chicago T ribu ne, which had commented the 
least favorably toward the armed services of the five newspapers in 
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TABLE 20. — A directional analysis of the headlines of all coded camr-ont for each newspaper over 

13-ycar (1937*19) period 
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TABLE 21. — A directional analysis of the graphic matter (photographs and editorial cartoons) of all 
coded carcRervt for each newspaper over a. 13 -year (1937-149) period 
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the item end headline directional analyses, showed highly favorable 
in the directional graphic material analysis. The percentage was 91.9- 

Summary 

The directional analysis showed that the comb ined attitude of 
the five newspapers examined was favorable toward the military. Only 
the Chicago Tribune showed an overall unfavorable average within the 
entire time frame of the study. A strong variance was discovered 
between the Tribune and the other newspapers used in the research. The 
significance of the Tribune's unfavorable consent, however, did not 
change the essential finding. The Washington P ost 1 a attitude toward 
the arced services, although favorable in the research, was not strongly 
ae. The remaining three newspapers showed no re obvious strength in 
supporting the nation's military forces. 'The findings were consistent 
in both the item and headlines analyses for each newspaper, but tola 
was not seen in the graphic natter analysis. These results seen to 
establish the validity of Hypothesis III. 

Figure 1 traced sons interesting patterns over the lengthy 
time frame used. The wide variance- between the cement found in tho 
Chicago Tribune and that of the other four journals was clearly evident 
and one of the mo3t significant findings of the study. The consistency 
of cersiont found in the New York Times was also apparent. In wartime 
this daily's comment was about 90 percent favorable, said in both prewar 
and postwar the favorability was consistently near 60 percent. There 
was also an obvious drop in favorability by all five newspapers 
immediately following World War II, Finally, the fluctuating favorability 
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of comment aeon in the prewar years disclosed no clear pattern. These 
wore years cf relatively limited comj orvt on ailit&iy topics. The 
favorabxllty of coinrent declined in I9U2 in four of the five dailies. 
The only newspaper to record an increase in tl e first year of the war 
was the Milwaukee J ournal . This increase was one percent. 

The test of Hypothesis II returned inconclusive findings basod 
on the patterns outlined above. There was no gradual upward tendency 
in fcvorablcnsss soen in the prewar period. The predicted lowering of 
favorability was seen in 19h2 . however the declines wore not sharp. 

The favorability foreseen for the war period was evident and the down- 
ward trend expected afterward was strongly evident. The validity of 
the author’s ’Tornry theory' 1 will be discussed in the concluding 
chapter. 
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FOOTNOTES FOR CHAPTER IV 
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Louisiana State University Press, 1963), pp. 139-U.i. 
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° 6 lbid . , October 28, 1918, sec. 2, p. £. 

I "' ^ Ibid . , October 6, l?l t 9, sec. 2, p. i,. 

^ULitorial, Milwaukee Journal, January 7, l?t2, sec. 1, 
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‘''Ibid., January 3, l?u3, sec. £, p. 2. 

3 Ibid* j January 9, 19l3, see. 1, p. 10. 

3 1 Ibid . , July 28, 1916, soc. $ } p. 2. 

3 Ibid., October 28, 19«9, sec. 1, p. 20. 



CHAPTER V 



THE FOCUS ANAUSIS 



. . . Since /a quantitative presentation? brings . . . the 
evidence . . . into intelligible focus 7 . . relationships and 
differences emerge that could not so easily have been observed 
without this reduction of the data. Such an analysis rovosls 
what events or issues were of special interest . . . . 



The test of Hypothesis IV analysed the emphasis of toe military 
comment found in the five influential dailies studied. It was hypothe- 
sised that the focus (i.e., major eerohasia or central there with 
military implications) of the comment would be similar across the five 
newspapers studied. This hypothesis was generally confirmed but some 
minor inconsistencies wore notod. 

The focus analysis was divided into the seven sub-categories 
listed and defined in Appendix A, Throe new sub-periods were estab- 
lished within the time frame of the study for analysing the focus 
material. These were: prewar (1937-ol ) , wartime (19h2~kS) and postwar 

19l6-li9) . 

The Washington Post 

The research showed that the management sub-category was the 
unit most frequently found in the Washington Post’s military comment 
(see Table 22). This sub -category was heavily dispersed through each 
of the three sub-periods, however, a plurality was found in the postwar 
segment. In a January, l?u8 editorial the Post wrote: 
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In seeking a means to halt the leakage of information vital to 
the national security, Defense Secretary Forres tal must compromise 
between two dangers. One ... is the harm that can be done if 
through indescretion important data in the realm of military 
research and technical progress continue to be made available to 
potential enemies .... The danger on the other side is that 
the corrective will be more extreme then necessary. . . .2 

This editorial was an example of Post comment focusing on military 
management after World War II. 

Table 22 also revealed that armed forces' strategy wr-3 often 
the point of emphasis in Post comment. This sub-categoiy was mentioned 
second only to management in this newspaper. It was readily seen that 
the great majority of this material was written during the wartime 
period. This area of comment was found to center predominately on 
American military accomplishments or setbacks in armed conflict with 
the encsy. 

Tho writer watched closely throughout the research for press 
comment regarding attitudes on defense spending. Little was forth- 
coming. (Economic items ranked last among the study’s seven sub- 
categories.) It was interesting to note, however. that the limited 
Post economic comment was confined almost exclusively to the prewar 
period. Thirty of the 33 coded Post economic items were found during 
this sub-period. It should also be stated that additional economic 
comment was found in several items coded as combination. Economic 
and other focus sub-categories were often noted in the same article. 
This situation was readily apparent in an editorial written in July, 
1?L0 that said* ”... We are assured billions for defense. What 



we lack is the organization and intelligent leaders!. in required for 
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their affective utilization.”-^ This editorial touched each of three 
sub-categories: management , economic and leadership. The Post led 

all study newspapers in the number of individual items classified in 
this manner. Eight and two-tenths percent of all Post items were 
placed in this sub-category. 

The Mew York Times 

The New York limes focused the greatest amount of its published 
military comment in the sub-category of strategy (see Table 23). The 
majority of this opinion was published in the wartime sub-period. 
However, military planning and preparedness was also heavily emphasized 
in the late prewar period. In a July, lj?l*2 editorial entitled, ’’The 
Navy Relaxes Perfectionism Somewhat, 1 Arthur Krock wrote: 

. . . pleas were mads repeatedly without result in newspaper 
departments like this one long after it had become evident that 
existing anti-submarine methods were insufficient. ... it is 
higher than high time for the Navy to concentrate all anti- 
submarine craft off our coasts . : 

This recommendation by Krock was an excellent example of Times * 
coBsment regarding armed forces' strategic planning. The Times was 
particularly outspoken, against the strategy employed by the American 
military in 19U2 . That year ranked as one of the most unsuccessful 
in United States military history. Such factors as the shock and 
disillusionment of public and Army/N:vy complacency leading to Pearl 
Harbor, the successful invasion by the Japanese of the Aleutian 
Islands, and severe naval and troop losses in the Solomon Islands 
caused considerable critical comment in this eminent New York newspaper 
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TABLE 23. — A number of it ©11 and percentage focus analysis of the Heir York Times between 1937-^9 

(divided into three sab-periods) 
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during tne first year of the war. Strategy continued to be heavily 
editorialized through the war but was dramatically reversed in 
direction as was seen in Chapter IV. 

Armed forces' management w;:s the second most popular theme. 

The Times utilized this sub-category nearly equally in both the 
prewar and postwar contexts. The postwar period saw the advent of 
a military organisational crisis that kept armed forces management 
extremely visible on moat of the opinion pages of the country's news- 
papers. This crisis involved military unification and the establish- 
ment of the Department of Defense. 

The Times printed frequent socially significant comment 
regarding the military. For purposes of this study all comment 
concerning armed forces' censorship and propaganda activity was 
classified as social. During the early part of the war the Times 
editorialized extensively on this topic. Many reader letters on the 
subject wore also printed by the Times. 

The Chicago Tribune 

The Cnicago Tribune was found to place its primary focal 
emphasis in this study on the management sub-category (see Table ?u) . 
This emphasis was evenly spread over the three sub-periods outlined 
earlier. Typical of prewar Tribune comment was this editorial 
entitled, "An Army or a Mob?," that deplored the Anry's southern 
training caropsi 

... If the army will bring up the rest of our troops from the 
concentration camps in the south . . . put them in decent barracks 
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TABUS 2)j. — A nwr.be r of item and percentage focus analysis of the Chicago Tribune between 1937-ii9 

(divided into three sub-periods) 
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where they will be affcrdod opportunit ies for recreation, and 
then reouire military deportment of them, we will create an 
a my. Otherwise, it will continue to be a mob. 5 



During the war the Tribune continued to comment strongly on armed 
forces* management weaknesses. An April, 151? editorial concerning 
the burning of the troopship Normandie at a New York pier said: 



. . . the /Mom£ndle7 disaster uncovered gross inefficiency and 
division of authority in the navy department .... The spectacle 
of an organization sitting complacently by, unable to guard against 
recurrent fires from the same cause in what is essentially a 
routine industrial operation does not inspire confidence in the 
/organization’s/ ability ... to direct the delicate and hazard- 
ous operations of naval warfare. 0 



The Tribune’s attitude toward military management eased some- 
what following world War II, but the theme was still Colonel 
McCormick's favorite when editorializing about the armed services. 
Universal Military Training was tn aspect of postwar- military manage- 
ment that caused frequent comment. An April, 19 i'9 latter published 
in the Tribune reflected public interest in the new military draft. 

It was written by an array draftee. He wrote from Camp Gordon, 
Georgia: 



I fear that the ordinary citizen is unaware of the plight of the 
draftee under the new draft setup that Truman put over on Congress. 
The morale of the . . . draftees in the army is rather low at 

present . . . . ’ 



Articles concerning the strategy sub -cat ego ay with the 
predominate emphasis in wartime were the I ribune 1 s second heaviest 



area of concentration. This large Chicago daily also commented often 
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on military leadership, General Douglas Mac Arthur received signi- 
ficant support. editorially in the Tribune. He was called "one of the 



great captains of all tiiae’* and lauded as a "statesman" in an edi- 

O 

torial at the end of the war. 



The Los Angeles Times 

The Los Angeles T jjr.es placed its strongest focal emphasis on 
strategy during tne war (see Table 2y ) . Management was located in 
second place. This large Los Angeles journal carried the respected 
Walter Lippmann column, "Today and Tomorrow. •' Cn-o cf Lippaar, 1 s 191U 
columns illustrated the type of writing regarding strategy that was 
generally found in the Los Angeles Times. He wrote? 



. . . the grand strategy under which Americans are waging war 
in the Pacific and in Europe has been determined by the high 
command of the American Navy and the American A nay. ... it 
is their /American citizens/ right to know that the issue /Uhe 
war's outcome/ is staked on a strategical plan widen has been 
detoimincd by the long-considered and deepest professional 
convictions of the American Arry and the American Navy. 



Manrgcaent coaanent was found well dispersed among the three 
sub-periods; however, the armed forces’ unification struggle in the 
late 1/1,03 seemed to result in somewhat more management emphasis 
during the postwar segment. 



The Milwaukee Journal 



Military management became the most frequent opinion sub- 



eategoiy found in the Milwaukee Journal portion of the research (so© 
Table 26) . The Journal deviated slightly f ram the other newspapers 
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TABLE 2 $. --A number of itea and pox cam, age focus analysis of the Los Angelas Ticies between 1937 -' 

(divided into three sub-periods) 
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TABLE 26. — A number of Item and percentage focus analysis of the ttilwaukee Journal between 1?37-L 9 

(divided into three sub-periods) 
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examined in that the leadership sub-category was second. A wartime 
editorial about American soldiers in training camp exemplified the 
Journal's attitude toward the military in a management situation. 

It said: 

After careful surrey of army camps the office of war information 
reports that the American people may well be proud of the 
sobriety and general behavior of our troops in training. . . . 
they are wholesome beyond anything hoped for by military leaders 
here or elsewhere, . . .1° 

The Journal often commented on the quality of leadership 
displayed in the armed forces. Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur and 
Marshall and Admirals Hisiita and King were mentioned frequently in 
all forms of ceaaent. Strategy slipped to third place for the first 
time in the analysis of the five newspapers. 



Summary 

It was noted wits interest that the econarie sub-category 
ranked last among the seven tested. It should not. however , bo 
assumed that these newspapers avoided ccres-ieat on military f inancial 
matters. Ac mentioned in the Washington Post analysis, iwny articles 
coded in the combination sub-category contained comment on military 
spending, A re-check of the research coding confirmed that this woo 
frequently true of all five newspapers analysed. 

It should also be mentioned that each of those five influential 
dailies jealously guarded the American society's First Amendment 
freedom by commenting freely on military censorship policies in the 
World War II period. The Maw York Times seemed to lead the press in 
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deploring the early wartime military information policies. It wrote 
in October, lyU2 : ‘ . The practice of withholding bad news, or 

making good news sound oven better than it is, is costing tie armed 
services heavily in loss of public confidence. !,i ~ Although it did 
not rank high among the seven areas of focal analysis , tne social 
sub-category was a significant area of comment in all newspapers of 
the study. 

Hypothesis I V seemed to be confirmed regarding the moat 
frecuently found sub-categories. In all newspapers except the 
Milwaukee Journal , the most heavily used themes vere either nanage- 
ment or strategy. In the Journal , management led but leadership edged 
into second place and pushed strategy into third position. The 
finding of either management or strategy at or near the top among 
the seven sub-categories tested in each newspaper seemed to confirm 
Hypothesis IV for the leading sub-categories. 
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FOOTNOTES FOR CHAPTER V 



^WHlisia 0. Aydelotte, 'Quantification in History," The 
American Historical Review , LXXI, Ho. 3 (1966), p. 80$. 

^Editorial, Washington Post , January 23, 19h8 , sec, 1, p. 

^ Ibid . , July 5, l?Lo, sec, 1, p, 8, 

^Editorial, Hex/ York Tines , July 2, l>T>-2 , sec. 1, p. 20. 

r* 

^Editorial, Chicago Tribune , October 12, l^itl, sec, 1, p. 
° lbid , , April 21, 19lj2, sec, 1, p. 12. 

^Letter to the Editor, Chicago Tribune , April 18, 191*9, 

sec. 1, p. 26. 

^Editorial, Chicago Tribune , October 16, 1?IS } sac. 1, p. 
''Editorial, Los Angeles T itr.eo , April in lvhU, sec. 2, p. 
^Editorial, Milwaukee Journal , January 3, 19^3 , sec, 5, P 
^Sditoriil, Hew York Tines, October 23, 19ls2 , sec. 1, p. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE COICLU3ICU 

Quantitative procedures by no mesas preclude, nor indeed can 
they possibly eliminate, the use of value judgments, speculations, 
intelligent guesses or the imagination end intuitive feel which 
the historian, and . . . the social scientist, should bring to 
his subject, What is gained by attempting such exactitude as 
the circumstances allow is not finality but reasonable credibility, 
not the elimination of subjective factors but the minimising of 
their role, 3- 

The purpose of this study was to exmine a segment of press 
comment regarding the American military organisation during a period 
when the armod forces became greatly involved in the American society, 
due to the Second World War and the advent of the Cold War, 

The author’s basic "Tommy theory" was formed over several 
years of both educational and military experience. However, the 
thought of expanding and testing the validity of the theory did not 
occur until recently . It was also recognised that the theory was not 
original, but an examination of it by analyzing influential press 
Garment concerning the military organisation seemed to be an unexplored 
area. The writer's use of the term "Terry 11 was not an entirely 
adequate reflection of the British soldi or of Kipling's poo®. However, 
it cam© close to conveying the writer's intended naming , 

The four hypotheses enumerated in Chapter I were the results 
of this idea. The findings and conclusions of the preceding three 
chapters, which discussed quantitative amount, direction end focus, will 
be briefly svraaarized in this chapter. The author will also atterapt 
an interpretive conclusion regarding the "Tosmy theory" and its 
validity when compared with this research data, A description of 
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the coder roll ability check ■used and suggestions for further research 
will conclude the chapter. 

Summary 

The quantitative area of this stwty bag.n with an. examination 
of the amount and type of military comment found in the five news- 
papers used. Chapter III analysed the data using three measuring 
instruments. These were: the number of items found, tho nutaber of 

column inches of space printed for theso items and the identification 
of the type of it®.. Item type was divided into turee parts: edi- 

torials, features and letters to tho editor. The Washington Post led 
in both the n umb e r of carucnt items printed and total column inches 
of space devoted to these items. The Post also led in total editorials 
end letters to the editor. The Hew York Times was tho -feature item 
leader. 

Chapter IV observed the directional emphasis of the study. 

A Chi-square test was accomplished in this chapter in order to check 
the statistical significance of the study figures in both wartime and 
non-wartime contexts. The items were coded in three directional 
categories. Tense categories were: favorable, neutral and unfavorable. 

The Los Angelas Ti mes led the study in the percentage of items found 
to be favorable to the armed force©. The Hew York T totes and Milwaukee 
Journal were near the Los Angelos daily in f&vorability, More tn*n 
half of nil coded coriaont concerning the military was found to be 
unfavorable in the Chicago Tribune. The New York Tir.es led the nturiy 



in the percentage of headlines that were favorable to tbs services. 
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98 

Directional graphic matter was highly favorable in each of the five 
newspapers, with the highest favor ability seen in. the New York T imes . 

Chapter V determined what areas of focus were most prevalent 
in the study. Seven focal sub-categories were established for the 
project. They were: social, political, economic, leadership, 

management , strategy and combination. The study time frame was sep- 
arated into three sub-periods in order to snrink the cumbersome 
nature of the table format and create a larger n upon which to base 
percentage. Management and strategy led all sub-categories in each 
newspaper examined with a single exception. Leadership was the 
second most frequent sub-category discovered in the Milwaukee Journal 
and strategy was third. 

Chapters III, IV turd V revealed that the four- hypotheses of 
the study were basically confirmed by the research evidence . One 
exception was noted In Hypothesis II. There was no gradual upward 
tendency in favorableness of comment toward the armed services 
approaching World War II . The research showed prewar favorability 
toward the military to be mixed with no clear pattern established. 

The "Tommy theory" 

The writer’s "Tommy theory" sees a fluctuating American 
civilian public attitude toward its military organisation. In s 
wartime context, armed services' personnel are accepted and respected 
by the American public; whereas in peacetime, civilian reactions are 
something loss than favorable. Hypothesis II was devo loped to eneck 
the validity of this theory. 
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If it ia accepted that the five study newspapers functioned 
as opinion leaders in their areas during the time frame used in the 
research, public attitudes in these areas might have been influenced 
by the comment printed in these journals. Therefore, the info rant ion 
gathered in the study may have meaning in examining the "Tommy theory." 
One argument concerning the influence of editorial consent on the 
newspaper- reading public should be discussed here. Within the field 
of content analysis studies dealing with journalism research there 
has been some support for the theory that editorial comment, is dif- 
ficult to read in comparison with objective news writing. The theory 
continues that such comment should be given little weight when 
considering press influence on its reader public. A recent content 
analysis study by Kosnett* and Rarick refuted this theory. They 

said that "editorials were found to be more readable than news 

2 

stories . “ ' 

There is evidence in the at udy newspapers themselves to 8.00*1 
that they recognized the validity of the "Tommy theory." Examples 
were found in both wartime and non- wartime contexts. 

Early in world War IX the Washington Post acknowledged that 
the American people had traditionally paid little attention or respect 
to their armed forces except in war. When discussing Arty Day it 
said: 



. . . Army Day baa never been an occasion to excite the American 
people. We have been too steeped in pacifism to taka more than 
passing notice of our martial achievements. Vie have simply 
toleiatod our puny military establishment . We have grudged Army 
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appropriations. We have never extended to the soldier the status 
in our society which he occupies in other countries. . . , 

3 

We have never been a military nation. ... 

In 19U* the Chicago T ribu ne , although often unfavorable in its 
constant regarding the armed forces, foresaw the importance of the 
postwar military and offered a glimmer of insight into today’s politico- 
military problems. The comment also shored an attitude relevant to 
the "Tommy theory.” It wrote in an editorial entitled, r ’The Post-War 
Array " : 



... An adequate program of military and naval preparedness will 
not be accepted by the American people without dissent. Our 
peace time lapses of the post have not bean wholly the fault of 
the administrators and powers in Washington. The American people 
do not like military establishments and do not like to spend 
money on them. That prejudice has to be overcame if the nation 
is to be made safe. . . . 

The wilder th© proposals to keep American troops on duty throout 
/sic7 the world, and to send than to intervene in any quarrel 
that may arise on any continent, the harder it is going to be to 
convince the nation of our need for protection. Fathers and 
mothers of America want no part of a post-war airy if it involves 
making lead- Isas© mercenaries of their sons.* 1 



Tho Los Angeles Times printed a reader editorial in 19l*S that illus- 
trated the B T oray theory.” It said; 



The glamour and flag waving of war are soon forgotten after 
peace ceases and the veteran becomes another "problem. ” . . . 

Nobody would think of having . . . servicemen over for Sunday 
dinner. The glamour would be missing, it wouldn't be the 
smart thing to do. . . 



After the war, a Now Iotk T im as' re der saw an unchanged 
American attitude. The I 9 I 4 ? letter to toe Times said; 
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. . . When the tines are critical we lean heavily upon our 
fellow-citizens who have devoted their lives to the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps. Our whole existence and future and that of our 
children is then largely in their keeping. Yet after the crisis 
is successfully passed — to a very substantial degree through 
their efforts — we lose interest. 

Fundamentally this is understandable and sound. Actually, 
however, is this attitude wise or fair?^ 



In the same year the Milwaukee Journal wrote, ”, . .If th® American 

anry is demoralised now, the American people have done much to make 

7 

it so. We are safe and selfish again." The next year the Journal 
again wrote t 

. . . Americans . . . lock with disdain or suspicion on military 
men and military institutions — that is, until America happens to 
need tr.cse military men to win a war. They look on the peacetime 
amy as a bunch of men strutting around in uniform, killing their 
own time and wasting taxpayers' ,o ney. . , .8 

The research sample findings indicated that the five news- 
papers studied did comment much mere favorably about the military in 
the crisis period of the Second World War than was done before or 
after the conflict. The study sample also uncovered a significant 
decline in favorrJbility in the first year following tec war. A drop 
was found in each of the five dailies and four of the five lowered 
favorable comment by over 30 percent. The Chicago Tribune's drop was 
approximately 10 percent. After l?l»6, favored ility percentages for 
four of the study journals remained generally lower than, their prewar 
figures. The postwar Tribune military favorability was about h 
percent. This was near the sane level of favor found in the prewar 
Tribune. The predicted postwar drop was, at first, seen as primarily 
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an outcome of the inter-service struggle over the establishment of a 
unified command concept (i.e. , the Department of Defense). It was 
determined, however, that the pronounced decline in favorable cessment 
after the war was due to several additional factors. For example, 
the 1916 nadir was greatly influenced by national pressure to "bring 
the boys home" as quickly as possible after the war. There seemed to 
be a strong public attitude that the armed forces were deliberately 
slow in discharging personnel. Letters to the editor were very 
numerous on this point. Unfavorable comment also originated over' the 
civilian foar of the establishment of a military bureaucracy in the 
American government. The inadequacies of military justice and several 
other problems found froruent comment in the five dailies. The favor- 
ability drop seen in each of the study newspapers in 19 1 9 was pre- 
dominately caused by the unification struggle. 

Prewar favorable cement concerning the military did net 
compare with the overall wartime level found later in each newspaper, 
let, there was no rising prewar pattern as predicted. The mixed 
editorial attitude shown by the research may have been a reflection 
of the American public apprehension due to the spreading war in Europe 
f»nd the Far East. The policy of isolationism had considerable public 
support in those years. 

The research findings imply a limited correlation between the 
"Ternary theory" and the newspaper common! observed. The five journals 
analysed in the study wore picked on the basis of circulation and 
geographical location. Assuming a reasonable amount of influence on 
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the general public by the study newspapers and noting the editorial 
readability factor determined in the Moznette and Rerick study, 
comment about the armed forces found in these five journals should be 
considered to be a factor in molding reader opinion toward the 
nation's military establishment. 

Reliability 

A reliability test was accomplished with an independent coder 
to determine the extent of agreement with the writer. The test was 

taken from the '’equivalent forms method' 1 described by Guido H. 

9 

Stercpel III. The test involved a measurement of 'identical fre- 
cuency tabulations " of the material examined by the coders. 

The independent coder w<.s instructed on the procedures used 
in this study and given 20 randomly selected items from the study 
sample to code. These items were selected from the total number of 
comment items used in the five newsoaoers. A tsbla of random numbers 
found in Content Analysis of C omriUnic at i ons was used to make the item 
selections xl The extent of agreement between the independent coding 
of these items and the original coding was 81 percent. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

Further research might attempt to carry forward the basic 
study methodology to the present time. It would be interesting to 
discover if there was a rise in favorability through the Korean War. 
Of even more contemporary interest would be a study leading to and 
through the Vietnam War. The comparison of journalism attitudes 
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toward the military establishment over many years could reveal mean- 
ingful data that might bo of value to these two influential elements 
of our society — the press and the military. 

A study examining ten rather than five newspapers of the 
prestige press over a shorter time frame might also be an acceptable 
project. Differing hypotheses concerning press attitudes toward the 
militaiy might be tested. 

The difference between the "Toirsiy theory” and iue apparent 
low level of favorable press comment toward the military at the present 
time would offer an interesting comparison. The present Vietnam Uar 
situation seer;;s to offer a paradox to the "Tommy theory" which was 
found to have seno validity in this study. 

The research finding of an unusually low favor-ability per- 
centage in the Chicago T rib ana’s comment about the armed forces offers 
a topic for study in itself. Colonel Robert hcCoralck ' s personal 
military background and fervent patriotism seem inconsistent with this 
low level of favorability. The extremely outspoken oditoilal policies 
found in the Tribune regarding isolationism and President Roosevelt in 
the 193Gs and l»0s would also be fruitful areas for quantitative research. 

Finally, it is suggested that further research develop a new 
base line evaluation method in testing comment direction. Upon 
completion of this study, the writer recognized that the directional 
findings seemed to penalize those newspapers that of fared constructive 
criticism regarding military performance . Such was not the writer’s 
intent . 
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APPENDIX A 



Operational daf tuitions used were: 

FAVORABLE 

Those items reflecting cohesion, cooperation, stability and/or 
strength, Favorability will be judged oa the basis of anted forces 
cooperation in which the arraad forces or any group or individual 
representing the armed forces , is depicted as strong, right or co- 
operative. In internal affairs, favorability will bo judged on the 
basis of persons or groups cooperating in military affairs. For 
example, events and incidents which depict the armed forces, or apy 
group or individual within the amied f oi'Cga as progressive, successful, 
morel, intelligent , lawful , unified or as exercising leadership will 
b® considered favorable. This classification will not be assigned 
whore the armed forces or any group or Individual thereof, is depicted 
as exploiting its strength upon weaker organisations, groups or 
individuals. 



Those items which report conflict and dia organ! a at ion and 
military instability and/or weakness . tfafavorability will be judged 
on the basis of tensions in which the armed forces, or any group or 
individual representing tne armed forces, is depicted as weak, wrong 
or uncooperative , In internal affairs, tmfavorability will b® judged 
cn the basis of military disruption in which there is conflict between 
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persons or groups of persons within the arsed forces in military 
affairs. For example, events and incidents which deoict the armed 
forces, or any group or individual within the armed forces, as back- 
ward, unsanitary, immoral, impractical, unlawful, disunified or 
lacking in leadership will be classified as unfavorable. 

NEUTRAL 

Thoss items which reflect neither favorable or unfavorable 
condition either through balance of content or lack of controversial 
material. 

EDITORIAL 

Written expression of biased opinion regarding persons, places, 
things and events. 

FEATURE 

Written expression of fact and/or opinion regarding a subject 
of particular interest, 

LECTER-T0-THB-B3PIT0R 

Any written correspondence submitted to a newspaper by one 
of its readers and subsequently printed in that newspaper. 

CQHHSST 

The sum of three forms of journalistic printed matter defined 
above (i.o., editorials, feature and letter-to-the-editor). 
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SOCIAL 

Opinion regarding the involvement of the anaed fore 03 in group 
or individual relationships with other groups or individuals . 

POLITICAL 

Opinion regarding the involvement of the arsed forces in other 
governmental (less military) affairs. 

ECONOMIC 

Opinion regarding the involvement of the armed forces in 
financial (including budgetary) matters. 

LSADSFiailP 

Opinion regarding the effectiveness of the armed forces 
(individual, group or unit) in commanding respect and/or achieving 
discipline . 



Opinion regarding the effectiveness of the armed forces in 
directing and/or training personnel and directing and/or developing 
material . 

STRATEGY 

Opinion regarding the effectiveness of the amuid forces in 
planning and carrying out waif are (primarily during conflict). 
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APPENDIX B 



The coding sheet design was: 

Newspaper Bate Section Page 

1 HIT 

2 y P T-H 

3 C T 
U M J 

5 HI 



Column 

Inches 



Direction 
toward 
Arraed Force s 

3 Favorable 

2 Neutral 

1 Unfavorable 



Focus 
toward 
Armed Forces 

1 Social 

2 Political 

3 Economic 

!i Leadership 

5 Hanagaaent 

6 Strategy 

7 Combination 



Direction 

of 

Headline 
3 Favorable 
2 Neutral 
1 Unfavorable 
0 None 



Coding unit to b® used: article 



Type of 
Item 

1 Editorial 

2 Feature 

3 Letter to Editor 



Direction of 
Photo or 

Editorial Cartoon 
3 Favorable 
2 Neutral 
1 Unfavorable 
0 None 
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